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EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE IN THE 
LIGHT OF SOCIAL TRENDS! 


EDMUND peS. BRUNNER 


“eH NE of the exciting characteris- 
W tics of the American scene is the 
f\ frequent birth of new profes- 
@ sions. While our geographical 
frontiers have disappeared, the pioneering 
spirit of America is still as vital and coura- 
geous as ever in the intellectual world. 
Just over a quarter of a century ago the 
first gathering of those interested in the 
sociology of rural life was held. A dozen 
persons attended. Today there are about 
800 teachers of this subject. The first 
institution to train workers in adult educa- 
tion offered its first course in that field 
sixteen years ago. Today more than 2,000 
persons belong to professional organizations 
in this field. Home economics is somewhat 
older, but not much. The school whose 
fiftieth anniversary we are celebrating was 
preceded by only three others among our 
state colleges. Its life and the life of some 
of its staff and first students have spanned 
the whole development of this important 
field. 

There is a temptation when one looks 
back fifty years to contrast the now with 
the then, to compare airships with mule- 
drawn springless wagons, twelve-tube radio 
sets with hand-power music boxes, women’s 
evening dresses or bathing suits of 1940 with 






1 Address made on February 28, 1940, during the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the School 
of Home Economics at Oregon State College. 


those of 1890. I am not yielding to that 
temptation, despite the interest and the 
humor of the theme. I am not yielding 
because home economics itself has never 
spent much time looking backward. 

It has pushed steadily forward over the 
span of the half century, and the horizons 
stretching ahead are as broad and attractive 
as ever—perhaps more so. For home eco- 
nomics began as many other vocational 
subjects began, with immediate technical 
skills. It commenced, shall we say, with 
how to peel potatoes as efficiently as pos- 
sible, but soon began to inquire and dis- 
cover what elements potatoes had to offer 
the human being and how they should be 
prepared and eaten to get the most out of 
them. From this point it was a natural 
transition to ask why anyone should be 
interested in the food values of a potato 
or anything else, and at that stage home 
economics entered the realm of values. It 
now frequently conceives its function as 
education for home and family living. 
This development can be traced in your 
catalogs. The history of an expanding 
educational area is written in these catalogs, 
whose entries often appear so bewildering 
at registration time. 

It is natural, then, that in some courses 
dealing with family life men as well as 
women should enroll. I, for one, all but 
cheered when I noticed a course in architec- 
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ture in your current catalog. Even a 
generation ago houses were to be accepted 
and endured. Their designs, especially as 
to kitchens, were hallowed by decades of 
superb inconvenience. In previous cen- 
turies, including the nineteenth, not only 
was woman’s sphere in the home but her 
duty was deemed to be to run that home 
according to the needs—real and fancied— 
of her lord, the male. Increasingly in 
this century we speak of the family as a 
partnership. We are at least in the be- 
ginning of an earnest effort to practice 
democracy in the home as well as on 
election day. 

This development has been disturbing to 
men at times. Some fifteen years ago a 
farmer said to me, “The home demon- 
stration agents are making farmers’ wives a 
do’gone bunch of gimme girls!” Changes 
always produce some extremes, but my 
farmer friend cannot go back to the old 
days. Men and women meet on equal 
terms in our classrooms. They swim, hike, 
ski, sail, and enjoy other sports together. 
Both now vote, and so on. In my judg- 
ment the present is the best generation of 
youth yet produced in our land, one which 
will, I hope, succeed in saving this world if 
we who came before do not destroy it be- 
fore they have a chance. 

This present development in home eco- 
nomics to educate for home and family life 
is as thoroughly justified as it is relatively 
new. It comes to its budding at a time of 
stress and fear, but a time also when 
Americans have perhaps never been more 
determined to maintain their way of life 
and actualize the hopes of the founding 
fathers. Under such conditions, what di- 
rection should education in this field take 
in the decade that has just begun? No 
one can be entirely sure, but some social 
trends that have been developing thus far 
in this century seem well enough estab- 
lished to carry on for at least a decade, and 
a number of these appear to have clear-cut 


implications for education in the field of 
home economics or, to use the modern term, 
education for home and family life. Some 
of these trends and their implications I 
wish to discuss, though there is not time 
to deal with many nor to document those 
that are mentioned. There is ample evi- 
dence of their existence, though it must be 
recognized that their operation varies 
with the major regions and between country 
and city. 

First of all, there is the trend toward 
smaller families, because of which America 
is approaching a static, if not a declining, 
population within the next twenty years or 
so. The number of children in the elemen- 
tary schools is already declining, and did 
so even in the 1920’s when the age at mar- 
riage was dropping. One cause for this 
may be the unwillingness of parents to 
bring more children into the world than 
they can provide with the benefits of our 
rising standard of living, rising at least as 
measured against that of a generation or 
two ago. Another factor may be the desire 
of some women to remain at gainful occupa- 
tions. A third is undoubtedly the new 
knowledge available whereby it is possible 
to space the coming of children and control 
the total size of the family. Whatever we 
may think about this last trend on religious 
or social grounds, even its opponents must 
recognize its presence. 

It is significant that this trend toward 
smaller families has developed during a 
period when many functions formerly per- 
formed in the home have been taken over 
by society—a trend I shall discuss later— 
and when many mechanical devices have 
been put at the disposal of the homemaker 
to lighten her toil, if not to decrease its 
amount. 

What is involved for education in this 
trend? Obviously, if we are to have fewer 
children, those we do have become more 
precious both socially and within the fam- 
ily. The decreasing number of children 
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will mean lighter loads for the schools, 
and either the standard of educational of- 
ferings and services can be raised or ap- 
propriations can be reduced. The unem- 
ployed and the aged will probably compete 
for the benefit of these possible savings, 
but at least part of the latter should be 
kept to raise the standards of our tax-sup- 
ported schools. We have an opportunity 
for improving the quality of our population 
unparalleled in history. 

If this is to be brought about, it will come 
only through citizen support. Boys and 
girls seldom understand the raison d’étre 
of the program they go through in school. 
Prominent in the pregram of education for 
home and family life, therefore, I would 
place attention to the matter of educating 
youth on what they may expect from the 
school for their children in any modern and 
sanely progressive system of education. 
This refers to such things as guidance 
clinics, both vocational and psychological, 
with home follow-ups, health work, and the 
development of an all-round, functional 
curriculum. 

Of course we can’t wait for this to be 
begun and take effect. The trend dis- 
cussed is already upon us. We must call 
on adult education to help in instructing 
both men and women in child care, physical 
and psychological. One of our troubles 
today is that experience is a powerful 
teacher. The environment that tomor- 
row’s children will iace will be different 
from that in which tomorrow’s parents are 
growing up. They must supplement the 
good in their own experience by the newer 
knowledge that parent education can then 
bring them. This will be true even if they 
have been lucky enough to have had courses 
in home and family life. The approaches, 
knowledge of sources, and attitudes ac- 
quired in such courses are likely to have 
long-time value; but the specific content 
will soon become outmoded—a fact that 
itself should be taught. 
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But the issues raised by the declining 
size of family go deeper than this. What 
is the optimum number of children for a 
family? A group of 45,000 lower middle- 
class persons with incomes averaging a bit 
less than $1,000 a year recently said two. 
Many upper middle-class families already 
average slightly less than this number. 
Are the economic advantages of having only 
one or two children counterbalanced by 
the loss to society through slackened popu- 
lation growth, and is this already a factor 
in our continuing depression? And what 
of the loss to children in not having brothers 
and sisters? Are married women following 
doubtful values if they prefer a career to 
motherhood? The lower middle-class 
group just mentioned answer yes. That 
is just their opinion, but opinion doubtless 
based on experience. They may be wrong. 
Who knows? We still lack the data to 
answer that question or the others I have 
raised. Education for home and family 
life, however, can and, I think, should raise 
such questions. At least the issues in- 
volved can be understood and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages tabulated by any 
honest person or married couple as a basis 
for their own decisions. And for those who 
go on to serve professionally in this field of 
education for family living, such questions 
indicate a decade’s program of research. 
Much depends on the answers. 

One of the most unmistakable trends of 
modern times is the entrance of women into 
gainful employment. This is equally true 
whether one considers single or married 
women. It is more true in the city than 
in the country, more true in rural areas near 
cities than in those farther away; but every- 
where the trend in this respect is up. One 
reason for this is economic uncertainty. 
Another is perhaps that education itself 
has convinced young women that there is 
more of interest and satisfaction to be had 
outside than inside the home. Also, 
smaller families together with laborsaving 
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machinery have made it possible for 
mothers to do their household work in fewer 
hours than formerly, and not all of them 
have been willing to spend the new-gained 
leisure at the bridge table. 

Some accept this trend and urge that all 
women be trained for some occupation. 
They point out that in addition to the fac- 
tors mentioned, modern technology has 
removed many functions from the home. 
Children are no longer taught at their 
mother’s knee as they were in the pioneer 
days. Bread, butter, soap, clothes in- 
creasingly are bought, not produced at 
home. The curse of blue Monday has been 
removed by commercial laundries, and so 
on. 

I am far from being opposed to occupa- 
tional training for women, but most women 
marry, especially in a region like that from 
the Rockies westward, where there are still 
appreciably more males than females. 
Marriage itself can be a career. In this 
situation three implications for education 
for home and family life seem to me to be 
quite clear. 

1. Women should follow the functions 
that have left the home and been turned 
over to society out into the community 
where these functions are now performed. 
Does a mother care less about the education 
of her child when it takes place in the school 
instead of in the home? Hardly. I have 
already suggested steps to educate citizens 
in what to expect of their schools. I would 
go further and suggest that women, and 
especially mothers, should expect to serve 
not only as members of P.-T.A.’s but also 
as members of school boards, as lobbyists 
in the home community and in the state 
legislature for a square deal for childhood. 
I would expect them to be competent op- 
ponents of child labor. I would hope that 


they would be no more willing to use laun- 
dries where serious health hazards exist 
or purchase clothes from sweatshop con- 
cerns than their grandmother would have 
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been willing to deprive the seamstress of 
dinner the day she came to sew. I believe 
the mother of the 1940’s should be trained 
to insist on adequate regulations ade- 
quately enforced to protect her family from 
food poisoned by human greed or careless- 
ness, or made of cheaper materials, or 
measuring less in quantity than its appear- 
ance suggests. When the federal Food and 
Drug Administration in a single year 
institutes thirty-four criminal prosecutions 
against large butter manufacturers for 
offenses ranging from dilution of the 
product with mineral oil to the inclusion of 
“decayed and putrid substances,” we have 
no right to assume that everything we pay 
for is as lawful as the currency we use. 
There are fewer chores to be done in the 
home, but the responsibilities of house- 
keeping now encompass the activities of 
the community. The social sciences must, 
therefore, be prominent in the curriculum 
of education for family life—social sciences 
taught in practical terms, not in the theoret- 
ical jargon too often deemed appropriate 
for an embryonic Ph.D. An additional 
reason for this is to make sure that later, 
when the woman’s children are grown up 
and her home duties are less time-con- 
suming and she still feels interest and re- 
sponsibility about these community 
problems, she will have the background 
necessary for efficient, active work. 

2. The increased leisure of both men and 
women and the loss of functions from the 
home involves more, not less, responsibility. 
On the farm, men, women, children, plants, 
and animals are bound together in the 
effort to help answer the world’s prayer for 
daily bread. They are united in a common 
enterprise in which each shares in his or 
her own way and in which each respects 
the function of the other. That common 
socioeconomic purpose is perforce lacking 
in village and especially city homes. 
Regardless of location, there is now increas- 
ing opportunity and necessity to develop 
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the affectional side of family life—a task 
that requires as much self-denial as spinning 
flax and tending chickens, and a far higher 
degree of knowledge and understanding. 
It involves creating opportunities for the 
expression of mutual interests and the en- 
joyment of common recreations. It in- 
volves respect for divergent interests as 
well. It calls for a knowledge of personali- 
ties and how they develop and operate— 
these and many other things. Psychology 
can help in these adjustments. Knowledge 
or appreciations of some of the arts are 
useful. Adaptability is essential. A 
glance at the divorce rates shows that 
there is still no cause for national boasting, 
with one in every five or six of our mar- 
riages ending in divorce—a record sur- 
passed only by Russia. 

We are barely at the threshold of educa- 
tion in this area. We have just taken for 
granted that marriages were made in 
heaven and continued unbroken on earth. 
But the advances of technology, night 
work, necessary travel, occupational mo- 
bility, the freer association of men and 
women in the workaday world, have com- 
bined to remove influences that made some 
marriages tolerable even if not happy in 
former centuries. The strengthening of 
the affectional side of family life becomes 
then a need, a responsibility, and an obliga- 
tion that even perfect service in the tradi- 
tional roles of wage earner and housewife 
cannot satisfy or discharge. 

3. Despite all the loss of former functions 
from the home, the home economists tell 
us that household work in these modern 
times still involves about fifty tasks. And 
the American Association of University 
Women has found that its married members 
who keep house without a maid put from 
52 to 56 hours a week on those tasks, seven 
and a half to eight hours a day, seven days 
a week. Let the trade unionist now enjoy- 
ing or petitioning Congress for a 40- or 
30-hour week consider that for a moment 
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and dry the dinner dishes more willingly 
as a result! 

Obviously, if these figures approximate 
the truth, education for home and family 
life must be concerned with teaching the 
most efficient way to perform these fifty 
tasks. Here is the connection between 
the older type of household arts or home 
economics and the emerging development 
of this field into the broader reaches implied 
by the phrase home and family life. This 
must not be forgotten, even as the newer 
responsibilities and opportunities must not 
be neglected. 

One of the most important of these nu- 
merous tasks relates to the function of con- 
sumption. Woman’s business is not only 
cooking, cleaning, sewing. It is also the 
converting of various products into human 
joys of one sort or another. This varies 
from changing sugar, chocolate, and butter 
into fudge to selecting the colors for dra- 
peries, furniture, and pictures in a room so 
that it will be a place in which family and 
friends love to gather—perhaps without 
knowing why. The woman is the pur- 
chasing agent, the consumption manager of 
the household, if you will, and connected 
with the effects she strives for in food and 
decoration, clothing and recreation, is the 
whole realm of values, both tangible and 
intangible. Budgeting is important, essen- 
tial, but not enough. It is a wise person 
who amid appeals of the advertisers to 
pride, sex, fear of inferiority, or what not, 
can get value received for what is paid. 
Fortunately there are aids to this objective. 
The state governments through their col- 
leges and experiment stations, the federal 
government through the research and pub- 
lications of such agencies as the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Consumers’ 
Counsel in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the scientific testing laboratories 
utilized by many enlightened business con- 
cerns, the commodity rating services set 
up for or even by consumers, the National 
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Consumer-Retailer Council with its cam- 
paign for informative merchandising—these 
are some of the aids which are becoming 
available to the household buyer. To 
learn about these is certainly part of the 
necessary education in family living, es- 
pecially for women who make 80 per cent 
of the retail purchases of the nation. 

In no segment of society is such training 
more important than for those in “‘the lower 
third of the nation.” If they are to be 
touched at all by modern trends in educa- 
tion in this area, it must be either in the 
elementary and secondary public schools 
or through adult education. Unquestion- 
ably courageous, consumer education is 
not only a part of proper education for 
home and family life; it also fills a broader 
social need. One way to raise the real 
standard of living is to increase real income 
by reducing costs. That this is as true 
for society as a whole as for the family is 
shown by the record-breaking sale pf elec- 
tric current and appliances in the relatively 
poor T.V.A. area. 

Education today is in the fascinating 
predicament of having to reappraise the 
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past to determine what elements in our 
culture are worthy of passing on and also 
of appraising and synthesizing the huge 
mass of new knowledge to make it useful 
for the citizens of today and tomorrow. 
Education for home and family life shares 
in this adventure. The age-old concept of 
the family as a clan dominated by the father 
as dictator is passing. In its place we view 
the family as the primary social group in a 
society striving increasingly to achieve 
democratic ideals. There is new knowl- 
edge of the child and his psychology, new 
knowledge of personality, new knowledge 
of the arts and physical sciences applicable 
to the home, new knowledge of the social 
sciences as they affect the family. Never 
have the opportunities been greater for 
building a strong and happy family life. 
Continuing on the firm foundation laid 
during the past half century, we may rest 
assured that this School of Home Eco- 
nomics of Oregon State College will face 
the future’s broadening way in a manner to 
fulfill our wish that its next half century 
will be as useful and significant as its first 
fifty years. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: 


ISABEL BEVIER 





— WHE beginning of home economics 
a in the Middle West has its roots 
Se far back in the development of 
education, manifesting itself in 
many types of schools and in the fascinating 
story of the education of women. This 
development has been traced in part in my 
books, The Home Economics Movement and 
Home Economics in Education. I have 
been asked to give quite specifically impres- 
sions and recollections of the beginnings at 
the University of Illinois of the department 
of household science, as it was then called. 

I shall never forget my first impressions 
of the Twin Cities that April day in 1900 
when I arrived to be looked over. I was a 
guest of President Draper, and after lunch- 
eon he took me for a drive and I thought I 
had never seen so flat and muddy a place. 
No trees, no hills or boundaries of any kind! 
President Draper and I soon found one 
common bond, possibly a surprising one— 
our love of horses. I felt almost as if I were 
riding with my father. We went to see 
Dean Davenport at his home out by the 
barns, and he and I looked at the New Agri- 
culture Building and talked about farm life 
and education for it. I remember I told 
Dean Davenport I had been reared on a 
200-acre Ohio farm and felt that I knew 
much about the life that went on there, but 
that the University of Illinois seemed to be 
working on the basis of the 800-acre farm. 

Then I had a conference with that “gen- 
tleman of the old school,” Vice-president 






1 Prepared at the request of the committee on 
historical materials for the permanent records of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
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Burrill, on education and life, both of which 
he understood so well. 

By the time these conferences were com- 
pleted, I was ready to agree to President 
Draper’s statement, ‘We don’t have much 
scenery around here, but we do have a good 
crowd to work with.” 

There is another vivid memory of that 
visit. On Sunday afternoon we went to the 
chapel in University Hall to attend services 
held in honor of Professor Morrow, Dean 
Davenport’s predecessor. I recall that 
Professor Stephen A. Forbes made the prin- 
cipal address and that I thought it good, as 
I learned afterwards his addresses were sure 
to be. But my most vivid memory is of 
the ugliness of the room—shape, size, color 
(an ugly blue). I could not help contrast- 
ing it with the beautiful, well-proportioned, 
and well-furnished chapel in Lake Erie 
College, from which I had come. 

On my return trip, President Draper 
arranged a meeting for me in Chicago with 
Mrs. Lucy Flower, a member of the board 
of trustees and founder of the Juvenile 
Court in Chicago. I liked her very much, 
and she seemed to approve of my ideas. 
Then I turned my face toward Lake Erie 
College and pondered on what I had seen 
and heard. Nine years’ residence in Pitts- 
burgh helped to emphasize the dead level 
of the landscape in the Twin Cities, and 
Lake Erie College also had its setting among 
the hills. I certainly could not hope to 
look to the hills for inspiration. But this 
was a coeducational institution, and the 
ideas I had acquired needed a coeducational 
setting if I were to work them out in a plan 
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for the liberal education of women. The 
University had been working at its problems 
since 1868. The new president had ideas 
and executive ability, and Dean Davenport 
was doing things in agriculture and he 
would be my dean; and both he and Presi- 
dent Draper had decided to do something 
for their women. Just what to do or how, 
remained to be worked out. It might be 
my chance. And then I would wonder if I 
could do it. 

At the suggestion of my instructor, A. W. 
Smith, in Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio, I had worked with Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards in Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at the chemistry of 
foods, and with Professor W. O. Atwater in 
his laboratory at Middletown, Connecticut. 
I had made dietary studies for Professor 
Atwater in Pittsburgh and at Hampton, 
Virginia, and felt fairly well prepared in 
that line. I had “run” departments at 
Pennsylvania College in Pittsburgh and at 
Lake Erie College, but my equipment 
seemed meager in the light of the wide-open 
spaces, the new building, and a University 
department. Also, I had made it plain to 
President Draper and Dean Davenport that 
fine cooking was not in my repertoire, and 
both Mrs. Richards and Professor Atwater 
had emphasized the fact that my special 
training had been in the chemistry of foods 
and nutrition. Indeed, I learned some 
years later that Professor Atwater had 
written definitely to President Draper that 
if the department was expected to be or- 
ganized on cooking-school lines, I had better 
not be called as I would be a misfit. Presi- 
dent Draper had said to me, “I don’t care 
whether you can cook or not; I will get 
somebody to do that. I want you to run 


your department, and it will be judged by 
the results obtained in its laboratories and 
classrooms, and its success by the measure 
of University respect obtained for it.” 

I cherish yet that fateful telegram which 
told me that on April 18, 1900, the trustees 
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had elected me professor of household sci- 
ence. The hour for the decision had come! 
I was to have my chance; and though I felt 
unequal to it, I did so want the opportunity! 
Life in women’s colleges had always irked 
me, had always seemed to me an abnormal 
life if one lived in the college, as I always 
was expected to. 

So I sent my acceptance and began at 
once to collect ideas for my new work. I 
devoted considerable time that summer to 
the Lake Placid Conference, which was then 
and for many years the best source of ideas 
for this new type of work. 

On September 1, 1900, I arrived in 
Urbana, settled my possessions, and sought 
conferences with my superior officers. 
President Draper told me to visit the vari- 
ous departments and see what I could find 
that I wanted to incorporate in the new 
department. My pedometer showed that 
for three days I had averaged five miles a 
day in the restricted space between the 
Engineering Building and the top floor of 
the Natural History Building, where the 
department was temporarily located. The 
New Agriculture Building, following what 
I afterwards learned was the lot of new 
buildings, would not be ready for occupancy 
for at least two months, so no kitchens or 
laboratories would be available before the 
next semester. That fact was really a 
blessing because after two months we knew 
much better what we wanted than we did 
at the beginning. 

The naming of this new educational child 
was entrusted by President Draper to Dean 
Davenport, Vice-president Burrill, and my- 
self; and here Dean Davenport’s suggestion 
prevailed. The three of us wanted science 
as the basis and the scientific approach to 
the subject, and it was Dean Davenport 
who said, “I believe there will be some day 
a science of the household. Let’s get ready 
for it and develop it.” So the child was 
named ‘‘Household Science,”’ and thus due 
warning was given that neither a cooking 
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school nor a milliner’s shop was being 
opened at the University. It was decided 
at the beginning that only about one-quar- 
ter of the student’s time should be given 
to special household science courses because 
of the requirements in science, history, 
literature, and art, all of which were in- 
cluded in our plan for a liberal education 
for women. 

That hurdle was easy, but the next one 
wasa poser. Dr. Burrill said, “It has been 
advertised all over the state that a new 
department is to be opened, so you must 
teach something.” ‘That meant that next 
week this course that was to be given must 
be ready at least to begin. There was need 
for quick action because that course as yet 
did not exist in my mind, to say nothing of 
being put on paper. President Draper had 
said that I might find something, and I had. 
In my search for ideas and help, I naturally 
went first to the chemistry department 
because of my experience as a teacher of 
chemistry. I found Professor A. W. Palmer 
and Dr. H. S. Grindley most anxious to 
be helpful. Also, Mrs. Richards had told 
me to go to “that nice old man in engi- 
neering, Dean Ricker. He is the best of 
them all.’”’ My find had been that the 
Engineering College offered a course of six 
lectures each on history of architecture, 
heating, and plumbing. I grasped at that 
as a basis for our work, and it was decided 
that this course should be moved from engi- 
neering to household science, revamped, 
and renamed. Professor James M. White, 
the supervising architect, came nobly to the 
rescue. Our opening course was named 
“Home Architecture and Sanitation” be- 
cause I thought I could teach a greater 
variety of facts about the home under that 
name than under any other, and I wanted 
the class to understand early that what we 
were working at under any and all names 
was the home. The Lake Placid Confer- 
ence had suggested that the work in house- 
hold science center around food, shelter, and 
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clothing; and I chose to begin with shelter 
so as to have a tangible basis for the work. 
Professor White taught house planning 
most successfully; other members of the 
engineering staff gave lectures on heating, 
plumbing, and lighting; and I supplied the 
woman’s point of view as regards conven- 
ience and workable floor space, and, inci- 
dentally, some differences between “house” 
and “home.” Dean Ricker’s six lectures 
were expanded into a course on “The His- 
tory of Architecture,” offered to household 
science students. I still think we planned 
better than we knew when we made that 
approach to the subject—for many years 
the only one of its kind in the country. 
Registration day came, and twenty trust- 
ing souls registered for the new course in 
the new department in the new building. 
That hurdle being apparently successfully 
passed, another appeared immediately; 
namely, catalog offerings for the second 
semester. I had made a good deal of cata- 
log copy for chemistry, botany, and physi- 
ology, but this on foods was an entirely 
unknown field. Nine institutions were 
giving some form of work in what was then 
called “domestic science,” and I studied 
their catalogs eagerly; but so far as I could 
see, they were on the cooking-school basis. 
They had cooking and advanced cooking 
under which they included salads—which I 
had regarded as mostly raw foods. In 
clothing they had sewing and advanced 
sewing, which included a gored skirt. Dur- 
ing the summer I had made it my business 
to ask various teachers of cookery what 
they had for their first lesson in food work. 
Some said they began with fire; some with 
water. After wading in this sea, I decided 
to come back to the method I had long 
been familiar with in chemistry—to take 
one class of foods and work at it until we 
knew something about it. So I chose pro- 
teins, fats, and carbohydrates because that 
would give us our work with meat in the 
winter. I coined the phrase “Selection and 
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Preparation of Food” as the title of the 
first course and “Economic Uses of Food” 
for the second. I really felt quite proud 
of my efforts, but critics soon appeared. 
One man, a superintendent with two daugh- 
ters in the University, came periodically 
with his criticisms and I learned not to 
enjoy his visits. One night I saw him 
arrive as I was leaving the building after 
a hard day. I met him at the head of the 
stairs in our little reception room, and after 
greeting him I said, ‘Well, what’s the trou- 
ble now?” He seemed somewhat surprised. 
“Because,” I continued, “there is usually 
something the matter; and I really would 
like to go home, so I think we may as well 
have it at once,” wondering what blow 
would fall. He said, “Do you know you 
haven’t the word ‘cooking’ in that catalog 
once!” I was greatly relieved. I said, 
“Yes, that’s easy. It is too narrow a term; 
some food we cook, some we freeze, some 
we dry, some we just wash and eat raw. I 
wanted a term that would include all these. 
And, of course, we must select food with 
care, so we named it ‘Selection and Prepara- 
tion of Food.’” I think he doubted the 
wisdom of it, but evidently it was a brand 
new idea to him and I went home rather 
relieved. 

Almost daily I went to Dean Davenport 
to report my successes and failures and to 
find out what to do next. If you knew his 
facility in that direction you would under- 
stand that I was never without a job. 
There was always in Dean Davenport’s 
mind the broadest outlook, the ability to 
see things in their relationships. These 
qualities made him a helpful dean for a 
department looked upon with suspicion. 
This thing of putting sciences into the 
household was not always kindly received. 
Even the dean of the College of Literature 
and Arts, though kindly disposed, had 
asked, “How much credit are you asking 
for bread baking?” And I had said, “‘Not 


much, because we're not baking much 
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bread.” It was a source of real satisfac- 
tion two years later to have that same dean 
say to me, “We are making some changes 
in the catalog in liberal arts and I would 
like to include two of your courses; namely, 
‘Home Sanitation’ and ‘Home Decora- 
tion.’”’ Apparently, as someone sug- 
gested, bread cast upon the waters had 
borne fruit. 

My colleagues in the College of Literature 
and Arts were most kindly and friendly, but 
it was very evident that they did not expect 
me to know literature. Indeed, the dean 
of women expressed great surprise over my 
desire to join a German club. I could not 
tell her that I had had six years of German 
and that in my college work I was supposed 
to have done best in languages and 
literature. 

Dean Davenport always had time to 
listen, to evaluate, to decide about the time 
to be spent in courses and the credit to be 
allowed. A college friend of mine working 
in Missouri at the same time once said, “I 
don’t know as I’d like to have a dean who 
knows as much about home economics as 
Dean Davenport does. I wouldn’t know 
whether it was his course or mine.” I was 
never in any doubt on that point—TI always 
knew it was a composite from many sources. 

When the second semester arrived, Miss 
Sprague, who had been appointed my assist- 
ant, was ill, and Miss Cornelia Simon was 
chosen to teach foods, and I tried to help 
her initiate it. Also I undertook the work 
in home decoration, an adventure into 
untried paths. For this work I begged, 
bought, and borrowed all manner and kinds 
of house furnishing material from six-cent 
wallpaper to Tiffany vases. No day passed 
that some one or ten people did not appear 
to see the “noo buildin’,” the ‘‘noo” de- 
partment, the “noo” woman, or to find out 
about something. Some were distinguished 
visitors who wished to have explained how 
cooking could belong in a university. 

Teaching classes, planning courses, an- 
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swering the telephone, and receiving visitors 
kept me busy. Early one morning when I 
was mapping out my day’s work, I said to 
myself, “It is not fair to my classes to have 
all these interruptions by telephone and 
visitors. Iam going to pay no attention to 
the telephone.” We were only well started 
in the classwork when the telephone began 
to ring. I kept bravely on, as did also the 
telephone. Finally I gave up and went to 
my office to answer it and found Vice- 
president Burrill at the other end of the 
line saying, “When we get the new building, 
what do you think we had better call it— 
just the Woman’s Building or Gregory Hall, 
or some other name?” Stalling for time, 
I said, ‘Oh, I can’t answer such a big ques- 
tion suddenly. Let me call you later,” 
and I went back to my class. About two 
minutes later I heard steps on the stairs, 
and Dean Davenport, accompanied by two 
gentlemen, passed the door with a nod to me 
which seemed to say, ‘‘Your office, please.” 
I went in to be introduced to a noted Irish- 
man, Sir Horace Plunkett, and Sir William 
MacDonald, the Governor-General of 
Canada—and that was quite a dose for one 
morning. Needless to say, my resolution 
faded in the face of such opposition, and 
Dean Davenport saw that I needed a secre- 
tary and provided one. Critics came, too. 
There was the man fond of horses. I had 
spent considerable time and thought on 
fitting up the hall at the head of the stairs 
to make an attractive reception room, and 
Professor Wells and I had been commis- 
sioned to go to Chicago to select suitable 
furnishings. The pictures were ‘The 
Gleaners” by Millet and two of Corot’s. 
They had been framed according to the 
custom then—in large, rather broad frames. 
Imagine my surprise to have this man say, 
“Tf you don’t look out, the first thing you 
know you will just have a collection of 
frames here. Why don’t you have a pic- 
ture of a good horse?” I waited a moment 
to recover from my surprise and then said, 
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“T don’t know just where I could get one. 
Could you get one for us?” He seemed a 
bit uncertain, and none ever came. More 
surprising still, some women high in the 
councils of the Farmers’ Institute objected 
to “The Gleaners,” not because of its wide 
frame but because they did not believe in 
American women working in the fields, and 
so did not approve of that foreign example. 

I soon learned to distinguish among my 
visitors those who were scientists and those 
whose interests were in the classics. If I 
said to the former, “We are trying to apply 
science to the household,” he would make 
some remark which showed that he under- 
stood the task, but the classicist would look 
vague and say, “‘Are the biscuits all gone?” 

Meanwhile, I was finding that my work 
had wheels within wheels. Outside the 
classroom door women waited, housekeepers 
who wanted help in their homes through 
the Farmers’ Institute. Moreover, they 
were a bit suspicious of these newfangled 
notions about food. Chemistry and bac- 
teriology were high-sounding terms, and 
science they did not know; but they could 
cook! I tried to impress on them that they 
did know science and obeyed its rules. 
They knew better than to scald their yeast, 
and they always sterilized their cans. 
Some of them began to understand the lan- 
guage and came nobly to my support, but 
there were dissenters unconvinced. For 
their benefit I used blocks of different colors 
to show the composition of the human body. 
They were amazed at the amount of water 
in it. Then I had charts made to show the 
composition of milk and other foods. 

As I went to Farmers’ Institutes and to 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
tell about the new department, I discovered 
the general standard for food was very low, 
the bread was sour, meat was overcooked, 
and too much of it was used. Once, for in- 
stance, I was offered for breakfast five kinds 
of meat, with an apology for not having 
more variety. At another time, when I was 
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the guest in a home for the noon meal, we 
were served five kinds of vegetables; and as 
suppertime approached, the women came 
to me with tears in their eyes because their 
market did not afford any others, so we had 
the whole five over again. The bread was 
baked in a dripping pan, so that the end 
loaves were burned and the middle ones raw 
inside. One visit to a bakery stands out in 
my mind. As I entered, the smell of sour 
bread rose up to hit me. The proprietor 
showed me some fair-looking loaves. 
“These,” he said, “are five hours bread.” 
Then we walked on to some sour loaves, 
great big ones, still soggy in the middle. 
These the baker pointed to with pride and 
said, “These I let rise all night. They 
wants all they can get for their money and 
I gives it to them—great big loaves.” 

And yet going to the Farmers’ Institutes 
had its compensation. Some member’s 
face always lighted up as we talked. At 
least one person came to ask a question and 
to say she had been helped. Is it any 
wonder that after these tours I came back 
and set to work on charts to show the com- 
position of food, to make score cards for 
judging bread, and to write a bulletin on 
planning meals? 

The work of the Farmers’ Institute culmi- 
nated each year in the meeting at which 
Dean Davenport thought I should present 
my plans for the new department. My 
work in public speaking had hitherto been 
limited to state Y. W. C. A. work in Ohio, 
of which I was the first chairman, but that 
was in my college days. The Farmers’ 
Institute groups with which I had met since 
coming to Illinois had been small. I 
dreaded beyond words the ordeal of the 
state meeting to be held in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, in February 1901. Mrs. Dunlap, 


Mrs. Carriel, a member of the board of 
trustees, Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, a noted 
speaker and worker, and I marched up to 
the platform; and my heart sank within me 
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as I looked at that crowded church, packed 
to the galleries. Mrs. Carriel told me years 
afterward that I turned to her as I sat on 
the platform trembling and said, “If I had 
known that this kind of thing went with 
my job, I would never have accepted this 
position.” Perhaps I had better add that 
my feelings were much helped by the com- 
plimentary remarks which Professor White 
made about my address. 

The following excerpt from the address 
at Jacksonville will show something of what 
we were attempting: 


...We now come to consider the second question, 
what do you mean by household science? You 
mans has said, “It includes the study of the agents, 
the materials, and the phenomena of the house- 
hold.” We need to pause a moment and repeat 
the words to appreciate the largeness of the sugges- 
tion. The agents, heat, cold, light, food, electricity, 
the materials, the air we breathe, the food we eat, the 
water we drink, the house we live in—who will com- 
plete the list?. ..This brings us directly to our last 
question—the position of household science ina 
state university. I answer, “To provide a place 
and an opportunity for the correlation and applica- 
tion of the arts and sciences to the home.” I know 
of no one place which affords so many opportunities 
for these applications. Neither do I know of any 
place more fateful for good or evil in the life of the 
individual or the nation than the home. As the 
equipment and advantages of the university greatly 
exceed those of any single college, so are the oppor- 
tunities for the household science department 
greatly multiplied. The college of science can 
reveal to the students some of the mysteries of the 
laws of life. The college of liberal arts can give 
them a truer conception of their own place and 
work in the world by the study of the history and 
literature of other peoples and nations. The eye 
can be trained to recognize color and outline and the 
hand to explain it by the work in art and design. 
The architect and decorator can show how to 
construct and adorn the house beautiful. A wise 
selection and correlation of work in these various 
lines combined with the work of the household 
science department affords an unusual opportunity 
for the symmetrical development so greatly to be 
desired in educational training. 


One other outstanding event for agri- 
culture and household science earlier in that 
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first year was the dedication of the New 
Agriculture Building. While the interest 
centered in agriculture, we put our best foot 
forward to show our part in the new build- 
ing, the north wing of the dairy. By that 
time we had a kitchen, an office, a part of a 
chemical laboratory, two classrooms, and 
illustrative material of various kinds. 
There were many distinguished guests. 
The household science department was es- 
pecially interested in Miss Alice M. Raven- 
hill, who had been sent to the United States 
by the English government to study our 
work in household science. Her own work 
in London University had made its ap- 
proach through hygiene. She was a most 
interesting and stimulating woman, and 
afterward we read with much admiration 
the report of her visit to the United States, 
which showed a keen understanding of the 
movement as a whole. 

These illustrations will suffice to show the 
variety of the life. But there were larger 
fields to be conquered. Dean Davenport 
wished me to visit various schools and mu- 
seums, so I went to places as widely sepa- 
rated as the Philadelphia Museum and 
Toronto, Canada, where I spoke before the 
Educational Association and visited the 
MacDonald Institute for Girls at Guelph, 
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Ontario, where Miss Urie Watson did such 
wonderful work for girls. 

Our first class consisted of three girls who 
were graduated in 1903, and even President 
Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin 
came to my office one day and asked if he 
might see what manner of women these 
seniors were. 

Time fails to tell of the founding of the 
home economics club, the first of its kind 
in the country; of the experimental house; 
of our dismay at the loss of President Dra- 
per, who had been such a tower of strength 
to me. There was a steady growth in 
enrollment, and in five years we were hard 
at work on plans for the new Woman’s 
Building. Its dedication in 1905 was a part 
of the installation exercises for President 
James, and a new reign was begun. 

In the five years we had learned many 
things about education—about the meaning 
of a land-grant college and the idea that 
the land-grant college was to serve the needs 
of the people of the state. That idea of 
service was much emphasized. There was 
nothing monotonous in the life of those 
days. There was plenty of hard work, 
much appreciation from those in authority, 
and a strong sense of humor which helped 
us over the difficult places. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC FAMILY! 
ESTHER E. PREVEY 


URING the last few years there 
has been much emphasis on the 
place of the home in a demo- 

# cratic society. Educators have 
become concerned over the importance of 
the family in the democratic process. 
Because of this we may ask, “What 

are the characteristics of the family which 
is giving its members experiences in 
democratic living?” As parents we need 
to ask, “Will the habits and ways of be- 
having which our children are learning, will 
the ideals, interests, and attitudes they are 
developing be helpful in democratic con- 

duct, or will they be a hindrance to it?” 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the democratic family is that it provides 
many opportunities for its members to 
learn fundamental habits of co-operation 
and sharing which are followed by com- 
panionship and the enjoyment of people. 

The home is the first social group to which 
the individual belongs. In this small, in- 
timate circle he needs to learn how to work 

and play with others, how to talk with 

others, how to enjoy his associates, and how 
to behave so that they will enjoy him. 
A short time ago I watched a little girl 
of four being helped by her mother to 
learn a lesson in co-operation—an attitude 
of prime importance to democratic living. 

Diana had two friends, Susan and Jane, 

visiting her. Typical of her age, Diana 
was monopolizing the swing, first, because 
it was hers, and second, because she was 

afraid that if she gave it up she might not 
get another turn. How to solve the prob- 





1 A radio address given over KITE, Kansas City, 
Missouri, on October 5, 1939, as part of a program 
sponsored by the Kansas City Council of Churches. 


lem—the problem which every adult who 
is with little children has to meet sometime? 
Diana’s mother could have commanded 
her to get off at once; she could have re- 
moved her forcibly; she might have scolded, 
nagged, or pleaded. None of these 
methods, however, seemed to strike at the 
root of the problem. A little perplexed, 
Diana’s mother finally decided to try ex- 
plaining the situation to all three and see 
if they might not work out a plan together 
which would make it more fun to share the 
swing than to monopolize it. After some 
little discussion, carried on by the three 
children and the one adult (not by the 
adult alone), Diana herself proposed that 
each should be pushed five times. The 
children took great interest in counting and 
in seeing that the game was played fairly. 
The light that came into Diana’s eyes 
when she discovered that her turn actually 
did come again, and the willingness with 
which she got off the swing after her second 
turn, made one realize that she, at least, 
had learned much about sharing and the 
happiness that comes from doing things 
together. 

Experiences which help the child to get 
along with others, which help him to feel 
confident and at ease in his social relations, 
must not, however, be limited to the pre- 
school period. As the little child progresses 
from early childhood into later childhood, 
on to adolescence, youth, and early adult- 
hood, the democratic home will aid him 
every step of the way by providing experi- 
ences designed to assist in his social 
development and the broadening of his 
social horizon. He will be encouraged to 
build friendships outside of the home and 
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to become interested in the welfare of social 
groups other than the family—in the school, 
church, local community, city, state, and 
nation. 

A second characteristic of the democratic 
home is that there is freedom within the 
family circle for discussion of matters con- 
cerning not only the group as a whole but 
each individual. Plans are made and goals 
are formulated by all according to ability 
and experience. There is co-operative 
participation which includes everybody. 
Family life of the patriarchial type in which 
the father dictates, or matriarchial in which 
the mother dominates, or the home where 
the child is a tyrant—a law unto himself 
and everybody else—is not especially help- 
ful, we are beginning to realize, in fitting 
the individual to make his greatest con- 
tribution as a citizen in American society. 
The home in which there is a real family cir- 
cle, where true discussion rather than argu- 
ment occurs, where there are opportunities 
to make choices and decisions, opportuni- 
ties to accept responsibility and the results 
of one’s behavior in accordance with age 
and experience, where there is sharing of 
pleasures and satisfactions—this home will 
likely be characterized by greater harmony 
among its members and will probably lead 
to better citizenship than the home domi- 
nated by one or another of the group. It 
is important if we are going to continue 
with a democratic organization that the 
individual learn to have ideas, to agree and 
disagree, to be tolerant and understanding, 
to build up a set of values, to make de- 
cisions, and to accept responsibility. We 
learn these lessons most effectively not 
through preaching, teaching, or nagging, 
but through practice and actual experi- 
ences which occur daily in our intimate 
family associations and in our community 
contacts. We should look with alarm 
upon our family circle if there is never any 
disagreement, no conflicting ideas or plans, 
or no problems, because such a state of 
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affairs is almost cértain to mean that one 
individual is dominating the others—that 
there is a dictator within the group. 
This brings us to a third characteristic 
of the democratic family, namely, the 
attitude taken toward authority. In the 
older type of family, father was the head of 
the home and his word was law. We all 
know stories of rebellion of young people 
followed by continued resentment toward 
all authority. Then the progressive educa- 
tional movement appeared on the horizon 
in which the cry was, “Freedom for the 
child.” Complete freedom, as it was so 
often interpreted, led to chaos and many 
times to disrespect for law and order 
throughout life. We are realizing now that 
the home which trains for living in a 
democracy is the one which builds up a 
wholesome respect for some authority, for 
the rules and regulations which govern the 
group in which we are living, those rules 
having been formulated by that group in 
the interests of the group. Children have 
to learn that there are some regulations by 
which we live and that they must abide by 
them or suffer the natural consequences. 
The same is true as far as adults are con- 
cerned. This attitude toward authority 
can be developed not so much by scoldings 
or punishments as by helping the child to 
understand the reasons behind our code of 
laws (whether they be the rules of the fam- 
ily or the community), assisting him to 
achieve his needs and goals through accept- 
able behavior and letting him help to 
formulate at least some of these rules, and, 
equally important, through the example 
and attitude of his parents toward the laws 
not only of the home but of society. If it 
is inconsiderate and, therefore, unaccept- 
able for Johnnie to be late every day for 
dinner, it is equally unacceptable for his 
father to be habitually tardy. Or, we 
might wonder what attitudes toward au- 
thority are being developed when we show 
we think it is clever to have broken traffic 
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regulations set up to safeguard the people 
of our city. 

The modern home emphasizes not only 
the group but also the welfare and happi- 
ness of the individual. The growth and 
needs of each person in the family, the 
development of each personality becomes 
important. Emotional needs, namely, the 
need for security, for belonging, for atten- 
tion and recognition, the need to love and 
be loved, can probably best be met through 
family life. Some authorities feel that the 
satisfaction of these intangible, emotional 
aspects of life is the most important func- 
tion of our homes today. The achievement 
of individual interests and goals, the de- 
velopment of the abilities of all, the en- 
couragement of initiative become important 
in the democratic family. In other words, 
there is recognition of individual dif- 


ferences, recognition of different goals, — 


interests, attitudes, ideals, and ways of 
doing things. These differences are re- 
spected by all—parents and children. 
They come to seem interesting and stimu- 
lating rather than something to be ignored 
or suppressed. Gradually, as children 


grow older, if they have learned to respect 
differences within the home, they will 
respect differences among their friends. 
They will be tolerant and sympathetic; 
they will learn to help others achieve their 
goals and will be concerned with their wel- 
fare. 
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Finally, the democratic family is a group 
where there is happiness, contentment, fun, 
and laughter. We need to relax and enjoy 
our children and let them enjoy us. Most 
of our problems are not so big as we think 
when we are too near to gain the right 
perspective. A happy life within this 
intimate circle is more important than a 
routine in which everything runs mechan- 
ically on schedule, in which the furniture is 
always dusted, never out of place, and has 
no scratches. Often the very desire for 
perfection leads to irritation, nagging, and 
tension. A contented childhood is the best 
foundation for a well-adjusted adulthood. 

To summarize, the democratic family 
provides opportunities for promoting satis- 
factory social relations. It aims for co- 
operative participation within the group. 
It seeks to build desirable attitudes toward 
authority. It emphasizes the develop- 
ment of the individual, his needs and in- 
terests. It encourages each person to have 
ideas and allows for agreement and dis- 
agreement. There are many opportunities 
to accept responsibility, to abide by the 
natural results of behavior, to make choices 
and decisions. In this type of home there 
is an effort to build up attitudes of toler- 
ance, sympathy, and understanding, quali- 
ties which remain the keystone of democ- 
racy. It stresses happiness for all and is 
vitally concerned with the immediate and 
future problems and welfare of others. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE—A 
SYMPOSIUM 


Since 1908 when the University of Illinois opened the first “practice house” for college 
students of home management, such a house has become almost a matter of course in the well- 
equipped home economics department. This does not mean, however, that all the questions 
about their planning, educational value, and administration have been finally answered. On 
the contrary, these seem now to be receiving increased attention in widely scattered institu- 
tions. For example,an elaborate study of how a home management house should be planned 
and equipped is being conducted at Oregon State College, and it has furnished the basis both 
for the first article in this symposium and for the detailed study of storage facilities for 
personal belongings which occupies this month’s research section (pages 321 to 329). 
Similarly, a study of educational values of home management houses now under way at 
Iowa State College has yielded both the third article of the symposium and a research 
paper in the March Journal. The second of the papers here assembled testifies to the wide- 
spread interest in home management houses and suggests some of the more urgent problems 











connected with their administration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PLAN- 
NING A HOME MANAGEMENT 
HOUSE 


ELIZABETH A. CAMERON 


This study was made to analyze the 
housing needs of the home management 
house groups at Oregon State College and 
to submit recommendations and plans 
which an architect might use in planning 
and building a home management house. 

In line with the modern trend in domestic 
architecture, this structure was planned on 
a functional basis. It was to provide the 
best possible environment and laboratory 
setup for the group. Time management 
being of particular importance, emphasis 
was placed on a well-organized setup at- 
tained by means of efficient equipment, 
planned storage space, and easy access to 
the campus. The house was intended as 
a demonstration in planning and furnishing. 

By tabulating returns of a general ques- 
tionnaire sent to other land-grant colleges 
and universities, a wider check was made of 
home management house groups. Forty- 
nine houses were reported by 34 institu- 
tions, and in general the information ob- 


tained showed setups similar to the one at 
Oregon State College. On an average, the 
period of residence for each group was six 
weeks and the number of students in a 
group was six. Ten of the schools reported 
caring for a child in the house, with an 
average age at admission of four months. 

In the present organization at Oregon 
State College the duties of students during 
residence in the house are so scheduled that 
each girl takes her turn as hostess, host 
manager, cook, assistant cook, housekeeper, 
laundress, and child director. 

Besides performing their duties in the 
home management house, the girls attend 
classes according to the college schedule, 
prepare lessons at home or in the college 
library, and carry on their college activities. 

The main social activity of the house is 
the entertainment of guests at dinner, 
luncheon, tea, and breakfast. Informal 
spreads after campus functions, radio pro- 
grams, recreational reading, and games are 
the chief leisure activities. 

In analyzing the requirements of the 
home management house, certain definite 
steps were followed to arrive at the recom- 
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mendations for specific space units: (1) 
A detailed check list was prepared of all 
functions served by the home management 
house; (2) the functions were grouped into 
“centers” and allocated to rooms; (3) the 
kind and location of the various rooms 
necessary were listed, with particular 
attention to the size and placement of the 
functional centers in each room; (4) pro- 
posed locations for various areas were 
evaluated as an aid in making compromises 
in the course of the development of floor 
plans. In making a check list for the func- 
tions of the house, both activity areas and 
storage areas were considered for each. 

Much of the storage space required in the 
house was cared for by built-in equipment 
because this saves time and labor, can be 
made to suit specific needs, and is usually 
less expensive than furniture.! Because 
the nursery is located on the first floor, it 
is necessary for the girls to shift their per- 
sonal living quarters up and down stairs 
with change of duties. To aid in moving 
their individual belongings, it is desirable 
to have the drawers in the various rooms 
identical. The wardrobe type of closet is 
recommended because it has been found to 
be the most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of efficiency in use and arrangement. 
In arriving at minimum dimensions for 
clothing storage, allowance was made for 
the fact that the girl in the home manage- 
ment house is in residence for only six 
weeks. After special storage space has 
been provided, the area necessary to care 
for the usual wearing apparel for two 
students and to provide them with dresser 
facilities is a 14-foot built-in unit of ward- 
robe and drawers. 

Other specific areas estimated and illus- 
trated were storage arrangements for linen, 
china, baby’s utensils and supplies (in- 
cluding a bath table). It is recommended 
that the nursery be located on the first 


1 For detailed study see page 321. 
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floor. This is safer for the baby because it 
reduces the danger of falls in carrying the 
child; it also saves time and steps for the 
resident students and is more convenient 
for classes in child development and nursery 
schools who come to observe the infant. 

One of the major objectives in planning 
the new home management house was to 
apply the basic principles of healthful 
housing set up by the committee on the 
hygiene of housing of the American Public 
Health Association. In the final recom- 
mendations and plans, additional considera- 
tions were given to such elements as the 
site, climatic conditions, suitable materials 
and construction, and local building codes. 

Since reduction in the size of the recom- 
mended house plan might be necessary be- 
cause of cost or architectural consideration, 
possible reductions were listed in order of 
choice. The list showed that reduction in 
basement areas was preferable to reduction 
in the area of the second floor. Because 
reduction in the house plan might neces- 
sitate the elimination of areas as well as 
reduction in size, these changes were then 
ranked in order of utility. Areas having 
the least functional value were listed first. 

In general, this study recognized and 
analyzed physical and social needs of the 
home management house group, and on the 
basis of the results recommendations were 
made for building a house to meet these 
specific needs. This method of procedure fits 
in with the functional trend in planning. 


HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE 
PROBLEMS 


SISTER MARY LAURITA, HELEN L. EWING, 
AND IRMA H. GROSS 


As a result of discussion in a graduate 
seminar in home management held at 
Michigan State College in the summer of 
1939, a questionnaire was sent to 83 uni- 
versities and colleges known to have home 
management houses in the hope of finding 
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out about tendencies or trends in regard 
to certain problems of the home manage- 
ment houses. There was no thought of 
investigating all the points involved, but 
only six or eight in which the group was 
especially interested and about which no 
definite information could be found. The 
first point of interest was the number of 
home management houses maintained by 
the institutions and whether the guidance 
in these was given by the faculty only or 
by both faculty members and graduate 
students. The next had to do with the 
tenure of the present and past instructors, 
the causes for leaving, and whether a baby 
in the house affected the tenure. Tenure 
seemed of special interest because it has 
been felt that the home management 
field is one in which faculty come and go 
and one which is not considered a per- 
manent line of professional work. The 
group wondered whether the presence of a 
baby in the house was a cause for shortened 
tenure, and this led to the inclusion of the 
questions about the numbers of institutions 
having babies in the houses, the age of the 
babies, and the placing of responsibility 
for and care of the baby. Still another 
part of the questionnaire dealt with the 
types of social and civic contacts and the 
manner of carrying them on. And finally 
came questions concerning adherence to 
time schedules and to economic levels. 

Of the 83 questionnaires sent out, 56 
were returned; and the following statements 
are based on the replies. 

Number of houses. It was found that the 
number of home management houses per 
institution ranged from 1 to 5, with 35, or 
62.5 per cent, of the institutions having one 
house and only one having as many as 5. 

Guidance personnel. Forty-two of the 
56 institutions relied on faculty members 
alone to furnish guidance in home manage- 
ment houses, and 14 combined faculty and 
graduate student guidance. 

Tenure. In the 42 institutions in which 
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guidance was by faculty members only, 
the number of years that present faculty 
members had lived in the house ranged 
from 1 to 15, with an average of 5.2 years, 
while for 29 former faculty members the 
range was from 2 to 12 years and the 
average 4.8 years. 

In the 14 institutions using both faculty 
and graduate student advisers, the tenure 
of present residents ranged from 1 to 15 
years, with an average of 4.2 years. In 5 
of these cases the tenure for both faculty 
and graduate students was only 1 year, and 
in two others it was 2 years. It is to be 
expected that the tenure for graduate stu- 
dents plus faculty would be lower than that 
for faculty only, because graduate students 
would be eligible only for the short time 
when they were working on advanced 
degrees. The data on tenure of past resi- 
dents in this group were not usable. 

In studying the reasons that caused 70 
former instructors to leave, those given 
were: to be married, 22 or 31.4 per cent; to 
enter another field, 23 or 32.9 per cent; 
greater inducement found in another field, 
13 or 18.6 per cent; miscellaneous reasons, 
12 or 17.1 per cent. The 12 miscellaneous 
reasons given (by the remaining 12 former 
instructors) included health, illness in 
family, study, change to another position, 
lack of personal suitability to the course. 

Preparation of instructor. It was found 
that in 37, or about two-thirds, of the insti- 
tutions the instructors employed for guid- 
ance had specialized in home management. 
The rest of them had had one or more of the 
following types of preparation: training in 
child development, institution manage- 
ment, general home economics, nursing, or 
food and nutrition; practical experience; or 
a combination of these. 

Babies in the house. Of the 56 institu- 
tions studied, 22, or 39.3 per cent, reported 
babies in the home management house. 
This is a higher percentage than that found 
by a survey made by the U. S. Office of 
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Education.! Out of the 67 institutions 
included in that study, only 18, or 26 per 
cent, of the students had contact with chil- 
dren through home management houses. 

Of the 22 institutions that reported hav- 
ing a child in the home management house, 
14 were in the group where guidance was 
in the hands of faculty members only and 
8 in the group where graduate students 
shared the responsibility. Incidentally, it 
appeared that in two cases the babies were 
“borrowed” by the day and were taken 
home at night. In 20 institutions the 
children were infants betweem 2 weeks and a 
year old, and in 2 their age was between 2 
and 4 years. 

Twenty institutions answered the ques- 
tion about where the responsibility for the 
child was placed. Of these, 11 said that it 
rested wholly on one instructor or on one 
instructor and the students. In the other 9 
the responsibility was placed on one or more 
of the following: instructor, physician, 
nutritionist, child care department, ad- 
ministration, student, and health center. 
The question about the care of the baby 
was answered by 16 institutions. Eleven 
said it devolved entirely upon the student, 
with paid help only during vacations. In 
the other five there was paid help as well 
as student care during the school year. 

Relation of instructor tenure to presence of 
baby. Replies to questions on this point 
showed that in institutions where guidance 
was left entirely to faculty members, the 
tenure of the latter ranged from 2 to 6 
years in houses with babies and from 2 to 12 
years in houses without babies. Only 3 
out of 11 instructors stayed more than 4 
years in houses with babies, while 10 out of 
21 stayed more than 4 years in houses with- 
out children. 

Nothing statistically valid can be de- 


1Contact with Children through Home Eco- 
nomics Education Program: Practice in 67 Teacher 
Training Institutions Reimbursed from Federal 
Vocational Funds. Compiled by AMANDA EBER- 


sOLE. U. S. Office of Education (Oct. 1939), p. 3. 
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duced from these figures because the num- 
bers are so small and because many of the 
institutions failed to give data on tenure in 
their questionnaires. They do suggest, 
however, that the presence of a baby in a 
home management house tends to shorten 
faculty tenure. 

Social contacts. All the institutions re- 
ported both planned and casual occasions 
for social contacts between the students 
in the house and others, and they all 
entertained much the same types of guests, 
including among others faculty, towns- 
people, boy and girl friends, family. The 
responsibility for the social occasions was 
stated to rest with the students alone in 26, 
or not quite half, of the cases and on the 
students with guidance in the remainder. 

Civic contacts. Planning for these was 
not so prevalent as for social contacts. 
Only 17, or about a third, of the institu- 
tions planned any civic contacts at all, 
and some of these were very closely asso- 
ciated with the social contacts planned. 
Examples of civic contacts reported were: 
attending or taking part in church activi- 
ties, lectures, concerts, plays, relief projects, 
work on betterment weeks, folk schools or 
farmers’ week, and Christmas benefits. 

Economic levels. Nearly all of the insti- 
tutions reported that they required house- 
hold expenditures in the home manage- 
ment houses to adhere to given economic 
levels. Of those answering, 34, or about 
two-thirds, set a level for food; and 10, or 
about one-third, for both food and housing. 
In 18 out of the 34 cases the required levels 
were designated low, medium, and high; 
in the others, terminology varied greatly. 

Time schedules. The replies on this 
point showed that 48.2 per cent of the in- 
stitutions required time schedules for the 
students alone, 26.8 per cent for both the 
students and faculty, and 25 per cent re- 
quired no time schedules. 

Questions for further study. This study 
dose not include a large enough number of 
cases of variants to give statistically valid 
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results, but it brings to light some interest- 
ing trends and raises further questions. 
For example, what is the future of a field 
of learning in which the average tenure of 
faculty is about five years? Since we do 
not know tenure in other fields in home 
economics, it is difficult to tell whether 
resident home management teaching is in 
an average or a less favored position. The 
question of the fullest use of the course for 
the students also arises. Is it just another 
college living experience to them, or are 
they becoming more aware of interrelation- 
ships between family life and community 
life? Is it significant that less than a third 
of the institutions responding planned for 
civic contacts for the students during 
their residence in the home management 
house? A fuller study of these and many 
more questions is needed to give a clear 
picture of the problems of the home man- 
agement house and their possible solution. 


LEARNING IN A HOME MANAGE- 
MENT HOUSE 


PAULENA NICKELL 


No teacher in a home management 
house would disagree with the statement 
that learning is the heart of the educative 
process in the college home management 
house. On the question of what learning 
does or should take place or what conditions 
make learning possible, there probably 
would be a great deal of controversy. 
Each teacher must develop objectives for 
the resident work in her house, and these 
objectives will depend on the basic philos- 
ophy of home management held by the in- 
stitution offering the course. 

The papers on home management pre- 
sented at the International Management 
Congress in September 1938! plainly 


1Home Management Papers. Seventh Inter- 
national Management Congress, Sept. 19 to 23, 
1938, Washington, D. C.; published by Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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showed three philosophies or “schools” 
of home management, briefly stated in the 
remainder of this paragraph. The first 
views the work of the home as an endless 
round of household tasks and management 
in the home as concerned with the standard- 
ization of those tasks and with the tools 
or equipment used in performing the tasks. 
It measures efficiency by the units of re- 
sources or factors of consumption—time, 
energy, money—conserved through the 
process of utilization. The second philos- 
ophy views the home as made up of human 
beings living together in an environment 
of love and affection and holds that these 
human beings are predominantly concerned 
with the quality of association which makes 
for satisfaction in living. Management in 
the home under such a concept is concerned 
with using the resources—of which the 
human resources are most important—in 
such a manner as to reach the desired goals 
in living. Efficiency in these terms is 
measured in individual development and 
in human progress and satisfactions. Man- 
agement in this concept is a device or tool 
for accomplishment in living and becomes a 
way of life. The third view of manage- 
ment is that the home is a key unit in the 
national economy and that the aim of 
management in the home is the furtherance 
of the interests of the state and not the 
individual or family group. Efficiency 
under this concept is measured in terms of 
the strength of the state or nation. 

The learning in management of resources 
in homemaking which will take place in a 
home management house under each of 
these three philosophies will be: for the first, 
in terms of processes; for the second, in 
terms of changed behavior, appreciations, 
and attitudes, of understanding of under- 
lying principles, and of setting up standards 
rather than in living up to those set up by 
others; for the third, in terms of allegiance 
to and power of the nation. 

In evaluating a teaching program in a 
home management house, every resident 
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teacher and every administrator of a de- 
partment of home economics in which a 
house is operated might well ask herself 
the following questions: Under which of 
the philosophies is “our” house operated? 
Is this acceptable to a sound philosophy of 
education? What are the evidences of 
change in the student’s attitudes or be- 
havior as a result of the house experience? 
Does the student enjoy the experience? 
Can learning result under conditions of 
little or. no pleasure in the experience? 
Frankly, is the student allowed to learn 
through problem solving or does the ex- 
perience lead merely to indoctrination? 
And I might add: What means are used 
for measuring the learning acquired? 

Space does not allow a discussion of all 
these points. Accepting, for the purpose 
of this discussion, the second philosophy 
outlined above with the resultant learnings 
expressed in terms of behavior and attitude 
change, the following question might well 
be asked: What unique opportunities does 
a home management house afford for this 
kind of learning, and, equally important, 
under what conditions can such learning 
take place? 

Viewing the college experience from the 
freshman through the senior year, not many 
opportunities will be found which allow a 
student to have learning experiences that 
involve more personalities than herself and 
the professor. This might be called a one- 
way process. It so happens that home- 
making is a multi-way or organic responsi- 
bility involving the facing and solving of 
complex problems with intertwining psy- 
chological, social, and economic implica- 
tions and demanding knowledge in terms 
both of facts and of relationships. Class- 
room situations that allow the solving of 
problems of living experiences are not easily 
supplied. The home management house, 
on the other hand, offers an excellent op- 
portunity for such living problems. The 


home management house cannot set up a 
normal family situation, but it can set up a 
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normal living situation for a home manage- 
ment family consisting of a number of girls, 
an adviser or teacher, and (in some cases) 
a child. This group of people living to- 
gether for a time will bring forth a vast 
number of living problems through which, 
if the conditions for solving the problems 
are favorable, learning can take place. 
Such a process assumes that each group of 
students will, with its adviser, find the 
areas in living in which the need for ex- 
perience is greatest. Plans will need to be 
developed by the group to allow these ex- 
periences to eventuate. Under these con- 
ditions the learning process will be an 
integration of knowledge in terms of facts 
into knowledge in terms of relationships 
an integration which can come only through 
weighing values and making decisions and 
choices that in some way affect the lives of 
other people. Learning will take place if 
the final evaluation of the experience to her 
own needs is made by the individual mem- 
ber of the group. Solving problems con- 
nected with the work or pleasure of the 
individual and the group can provide a 
situation in a home management house 
from which there can result learning in 
terms of behavior change, attitude change, 
appreciations, and understandings. 

In summary, let it be said that learning 
in a home management house will be most 
likely to result when the student is working 
under the following conditions: (1) where 
the life in the house is organized by the 
group to fit the needs of the individuals in 
the particular group; (2) where there is 
freedom of thought and action; (3) where 
there is respect for student ideas; (4) where 
there is self-direction on the part of the 
student in solving problems, with support 
and guidance from the adviser at points of 
weakness; (5) where the adviser and the 
administration are willing to accept stand- 
ards which are being evolved by the group; 
and (6) where progress and accomplishment 
are measured in terms of individual student 
growth and not of competitiveness. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


ECONOMICS IN THE OHIO 


F.S. A. 


HOME 


IRENE H. WOLGAMOT 


Fifty-four home economists employed in 
the Farm Security Administration in Ohio 
are helping some 14,000 low-income farm 
families achieve a more satisfactory and 
healthful level of living. The county home 
management supervisors serve the eighty- 
eight counties in Ohio and work jointly 
with county rehabilitation supervisors who 
are men trained in agriculture. The work 
is correlated with that of the agricultural 
extension service, vocational education, 
and other community agencies interested 
in the welfare of rural people. 


The individual farm and home plans | 


which families develop with guidance from 
the supervisors help them to understand 
their problems and to work out the solution. 
They are helped to co-operate with other 
low-income families and with their neigh- 
bors, to use the services of the community, 
and to participate in its activities. As 
they do this, the families begin to overcome 
the attitude of defeat with which many of 
them come to us for help and to develop a 
desire for better living. 

Progress toward economic security and 
better living go hand in hand. The eco- 
nomic progress of the families is reflected 
in their creditable record of repayments on 
their loans and other debts and in the sub- 
stantial increases in net worth. 

One of the first steps toward better fam- 
ily living is the production and use of 
home-grown foods which improve health 
and nutrition and reduce cash expenditures. 
The families plan to produce at least half 
of their food supply the first year and to 
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increase the amount in successive years. 
The supervisors help families plan adequate 
garden, canning, storage, and butchering 
programs and demonstrate to homemakers 
accepted methods of canning and storage. 
They encourage homemakers to make their 
own bread, cereals, butter, and cheese from 
home-grown products and teach them 
vegetable cookery. They help families 
secure subsistence livestock, fence for the 
garden, pressure cookers, fruit jars, and 
adequate food storage facilities. 

Experience in working with these low- 
income families soon brought to light the 
fact that many of them failed to grow suf- 
ficient variety or quantity of vegetables in 
their gardens. To help them correct this, 
arrangements were made whereby they 
could secure at low cost a combination gar- 
den-seed packet containing 22 varieties of 
tested seeds. Of 100 families who planted 
these seeds last year, 53 used on their tables 
vegetables new to them and 71 put up new 
kinds for winter use. These families 
canned an average of 145 more quarts and 
stored 4 bushels more vegetables than they 
did the previous year. 

Progress made by Ohio families in the 
“live-at-home”’ program is shown by recent 
reports. Before acceptance in the pro- 
gram, the families canned an average of 
only 36 quarts of food per person per year 
and stored 13 bushels of vegetables and 
fruits; they used only 123 gallons of milk 
per family, 35 dozen eggs, and 120 pounds 
of home-produced meat. A cross-section 
canning survey made in January 1940 
showed that families are now canning an 
average of 67 quarts per person. A report 
made in December 1938 showed that the 
families were storing 23 bushels of vege- 
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tables and fruits and using 432 gallons of 
milk, 141 dozen eggs, and 409 pounds of 
home-produced meat. 

Lnprovements in housing and sanitation 
are being accomplished through improved 
tenure, writing needed home improvements 
into the lease, and planning home improve- 
ment with landlords and tenants. The 
home management supervisors advise 
tenant families who are being assisted 
toward ownership on kitchen arrange- 
ments, storage, and other improvements 
needed for comfort and convenience. The 
homes of these families must meet certain 
minimums in housing. In six southern 
Ohio counties an environmental sanitation 
program has been set up which is making 
possible sanitary toilets, screens, and im- 
provement of water facilities for 300 fami- 
lies. As a result, many rural homes have 
been made more livable. Pride fosteredin 
families through home improvements often 
enables them to secure longer tenure and 
better farms. 

Closely allied to the housing problem is 
the need for home equipment and furnish- 
ings. Improved attitudes, more efficient 
homemaking, and improved health are 
some of the results of helping families to 
obtain needed equipment. Families are 
encouraged to develop abilities and re- 
sourcefulness in making furniture and fur- 
nishings which cost little money but add 
to the comfort, convenience, and beauty 
of their homes. When essential equip- 
ment, such as pressure cookers, jars, stoves, 
washers, or sewing machines, cannot be 
purchased when needed from income, they 
are included on the loan. Through the 
development of small co-operatives, 317 
Ohio families have obtained the use of such 
home equipment which they could not 
afford individually. 

Plans are made to teach the families who 
need mattresses and comforts how to make 
them from available federal surplus com- 
modities. Assistance in distribution of 
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materials and teaching is being obtained 
from the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Work Projects Administration, 
and homemaker leaders. 

The home management supervisor aids 
the families to meet clothing needs for 
health, school attendance, and participa- 
tion in community activities by helping 
them plan, learn to make, select, repair, 
and care for their clothing. Through the 
co-operation of the W.P.A. each home 
management supervisor has a kit contain- 
ing garments of different sizes and a loan 
pattern service. 

Helping families to become rehabilitated 
frequently means rehabilitating the health 
of one or more of the members and always 
requires that good health be maintained. 
To meet the need for medical care, the 
F.S.A. is co-operating with the Ohio state 
and county medical associations in develop- 
ing county plans for medical care of F.S.A. 
families. 

The job of helping low-income farm fami- 
lies improve their living conditions is es- 
pecially significant in view of the fact that 
rural families are rearing and educating 31 
per cent of the nation’s children with only 
9 per cent of the nation’s income. We 
hope that helping some rural families raise 
their level of living will eventually result 
in the development of better minimum 
standards for health and sanitation, nutri- 
tion, housing, education, and citizenship 
in our rural Ohio communities. 


¢ 


FIFTY YEARS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
AT OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


JOHN C. BURTNER 


More than 1,200 officially registered 
visitors, in addition to the regular campus 
population of upwards of 5,000 students and 
faculty members, took part from Febru- 
ary 27 to March 1 in the celebration of the 
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fiftieth anniversary of the School of Home 
Economics at Oregon State College and the 
tenth annual conference for the study of 
home interests. 

Outstanding feature of the anniversary 
was the opening banquet, when 650 alum- 
nae, staff members, students, and visitors 
spent the evening reviewing past accom- 
plishments of the School and forecasting 
the future to a certain extent. Ava B. 
Milam, dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, was toastmistress and received 
many compliments both on the School 
itself and on her handling of the banquet. 

Principal address of the evening was by 
Dr. William Jasper Kerr, chancellor emeri- 
tus of the state system of higher education 
and for more than 26 years president of 
Oregon State College. Dr. Kerr reviewed 
the progress of higher education for women 
in the past century and showed that the 
emancipation of women, from the educa- 
tional standpoint, has largely occurred 
during the lifetime of the schools of home 
economics. It was brought out by Dr. Kerr 
and other speakers that Oregon State was 
the fourth state-supported institution to 
establish definite home economics training, 
having been preceded only by Iowa State 
College, Kansas State College, and the 
University of Illinois. 

Representing the five decades in the his- 
tory of the Oregon School of Home Eco- 
nomics were five alumnae: Edna Groves, in 
charge of educational work in the Pacific 
Northwest for the Office of Indian Affairs, 
representing the first decade, 1889-1899; 
Alice Edwards of New York, former execu- 
tive secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1899-1909; Vera Bran- 
don, professor of household administration 
at Oregon State, 1909-1919; Mrs. Maud 
Mueller Walker, former extension special- 
ist, 1919-1929; Amelia Sansom, home 
economics editor of the Portland Oregonian, 
1929-1939. Speaking for the present stu- 
dent body and looking to the future was 
June Morse of the senior class. 
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Principal speaker on the second day was 
Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, head of the 
department of rural sociology of Columbia 
University, whose address will be found on 
page 285. It was delivered to a campus 
convocation of more than 4,000. Present 
earlier in the day to extend official greetings 
were Governor Charles A. Sprague of Ore- 
gon, who himself has had extended educa- 
tional experience, and Mrs. Beatrice Wal- 
ton Sackett, the only woman member of the 
state board of higher education and a 
product of early-day home economics train- 
ing in an Oregon high school. 

Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of 
the Oregon state system of higher educa- 
tion, was the leader of the symposium on 
“The Place of Home Economics in Higher 
Education.” Dr. Hunter said in part: 

As we study the evidence concerning what con- 
stitutes one of the humanities as it comes from the 
past, we become convinced that some of the so- 
called practical preparation for life plays exactly 
the same role as those subjects and projects which 
we now revere as classics performed for the people 
of ancient Greece. It is not too much to believe 
that this great branch thus becomes one of the great 
humanities as truly as the classics have been to the 
past ages, an increment to the culture and intellec- 
tual equipment of the human being. 


Representatives of nine home economics 
schools outside of Oregon took part in the 
symposium. Dean Nora A. Talbot of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College brought out 
the fact that men are asking for education 
in the field of home economics which will 
aid them in solving their present personal 
life problems. 

Margaret Ritchie of the University of 
Idaho said that if education is preparation 
for facing life’s problems, surely home eco- 
nomics may make better homemakers, both 
men and women, may encourage groups 
interested in specific skills, and may meet 
the needs of other professional departments. 

Dean Gladys A. Branegan of Montana 
State College also felt that enrollment in 
home economics service courses has been 
limited too largely to women. 
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Dean Christine B. Clayton of Utah State 
College pointed out that the present trend 
in home economics education is to establish 
points of relationship between home eco- 
nomics and practically all other subjects in 
a rich, general education and that the con- 
sumer problems which it considers offer an 
excellent opportunity for functional corre- 
lation with the social and natural sciences. 

Dean Margaret S. Fedde of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska held that no educa- 
tional enterprise can continue effectively 
unless its instruction is supported by re- 
search. She also emphasized the implica- 
tions to national health and economic wel- 
fare of the fact that only half the people 
in this country have even fair diets. 

Dr. Velma Phillips of Washington State 
College dwelt on the contributions home 
economics can make to consumer education, 
and thus to national and even international 
economy. 

Mabel Wood of the University of Oregon 
and Effie I. Raitt of the University of Wash- 
ington both emphasized the necessity of 
preparing girls for a dual career—the in- 
terim occupation between school and mar- 
riage on the one hand and homemaking on 
the other, and the special value of home 
economics in this respect. 

Dr. Helen B. Thompson of the University 
of California at Los Angeles referred to “the 
large group still unaware of the value of 
home economics” as blind to newer forms 
of learning, perhaps because they can be 
satisfied with their own mental efforts only 
when they are engaged in enterprises re- 
moved from the home. 

Another major address was delivered by 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. She dwelt on con- 


sumer education and showed how with the 
growing dependence of the American family 
on income the homemaker’s responsibilities 
for spending this income have multiplied. 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, president of the 
American Home Economics_ Association, 
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had expected to take part in the program 
but was obliged by illness to cancel the 
engagement. Among other off-campus par- 
ticipants were: Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, 
extension specialist in parent education, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Claribel 
Nye, assistant state home demonstration 
leader in California; Dr. Jessie Laird Brodie, 
a physician of Portland; Mrs. Sara Case, 
regional home management adviser, Farm 
Security Administration in Portland; Mrs. 
Wanda Fink, chairman of the Clackamas 
County extension committee; Bertha Kohl- 
hagen, state supervisor of home economics 
education; Mrs. K. Ethel Lathrop, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Home Economics Exten- 
sion Council; Mrs. L. J. Murdock, Eugene; 
Mrs. Phyllis Rice, Portland; and Mrs. C. W. 
Walls, state president of the Oregon Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


¢ 
HOME ECONOMICS AT ST. LOUIS 


« LEILA BUNCE SMITH 


“How can home economics in the schools 
make its contribution to the American way 
of living” was the opening question raised 
by Dr. Freda G. Winning, president of the 
Department of Home Economics in the 
N.E.A., at its meeting in St. Louis on 
February 24. This was the challenge for 
each speaker at all three sessions. 

Louise Keller, Missouri state supervisor 
of home economics, who was in charge of 
planning the program, presided over the 
morning session. 

In discussing “American Families and 
American Democracy,” Dr. Alice Keliher, 
chairman of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association, first stated, “Treat the cause 
and not the symptom.” She continued by 
saying that there is “too much Grapes of 
Wrath psychology going about . . . find out 
why the migrants left home . . . so improve 
community life that they don’t want to 
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leave home.” As an illustration she told 
of a study made with 40 high school gradu- 
ates who said they were going to leave 
home. Why? 


We have given too much attention to relationships 
within the individual family in our interpretations 
of democracy in family life....We must get into 
communities the quality of life that we visualize 
for the good family. . . .You say, “How, specifically, 
shall home economics help?” Move out into the 
areas of life outside. ..work more in real homes. . . 
contribute more to community life, and continue 
the fine job already so well launched of working 
on improving relationships within the family. 


Dr. Mark Entorf of Cornell University 
in speaking on “Family Experience and 
the Development of Personality” said: 


Our increasing knowledge of the nature and growth 
of human personality points to the family as per- 
haps the most powerful single influence in shaping 
personality....This fact is important to home 
economists, for of all branches of education home 
economics alone has concerned itself with home 
and family life... .Satisfying family life cannot be 
produced through techniques or prescriptions, nor 
can the development of personality be charted and 
evaluated with scientific precision....In the last 
analysis, family life is much more an art than it is 
a science. 


In conclusion, Dr. Entorf left three im- 
portant questions with his audience: How 
can the material available to home econo- 
mists be most effectively taught? Does the 
discussion of family relationships stir up 
more problems than it solves? What 
changes in teacher training are necessary to 
give adequate understanding of the emo- 
tions and attitudes which constitute so 
important a part of family experience? 

The “Contribution of Home Economics 
to General Family Living” was presented 
most interestingly by Dr. Alice Sowers of 
the University of Oklahoma, who indicated 
how home economists in business, in home- 
making, in extension, in social welfare and 
public health were contributing to better 
home life and then said: 
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They are reaching boys and girls who are still living 
at home and whose [future] fitness as homemakers 
and parents is largely determined by the type of 
family of which they are now a part... .Through 
adult education the teachers are developing an 
ever-growing cooperative program with parents to 
provide situations whereby young people may 
realize their potentialities and responsibilities and 
function in a democratic society. 


Edna Waples, vice-president of the De- 
partment and supervisor of home economics 
in the Portland public schools, presided 
over the afternoon session. 

Dr. Jessie V. Coles of the University of 
Missouri laid the foundation for the two 
talks which followed hers by analyzing the 
money incomes of the various family groups 
in America and raised the question, “Are 
we as home economics teachers doing the 
best we can for the majority of these 
families?”” “Maintaining Good Nutrition 
in a Family Group” was discussed by Ber- 
tha Bisbey of the University of Missouri, 
who gave numerous examples of how best 
to meet this problem at the various income 
levels. “Clothes Which Satisfy Prefer- 
ences, Purposes, and Purse” was discussed 
by Lillian H. Locke of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She asked, “What 
have we left to clothe this average American 
family which must also be fed and housed?” 
Among the projects she described was the 
study of costume slips by student clubs of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Only one girl of the 3,400 studied had paid 
enough for her slip to make it possible to 
secure all of the qualities she asked for. 
To give another example, Miss Locke said 
that although in February 1938, 65 per cent 
of the hose sold in this country was reported 
as retailing for 79 cents, most home eco- 
nomics teachers still hold up 98 cents or 
more as the price for standard hosiery. _ 

At the business session Beulah I. Coon, 
chairman of the publications committee, 
gave an encouraging report of progress, 
saying that it was the hope of the committee 
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to have the study tentatively called “Cur- 
riculum Problems in Education for Home 
and Family Living” and planned for pub- 
lication in January 1941. 

Frances L. Swain, representing the De- 
partment on the Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, reported that the 
Commission is preparing a publication 
which will present the contribution of each 
subject matter field to general education. 
She and Mrs. Kate Kinyon, who represents 
the American Home Economics Association, 
are working together on the section devoted 
to home economics. 

The dinner, under the guidance of Edena 
Schaumberg, supervisor of home economics 
in St. Louis, was a delightful affair. Four 
of the five members of the St. Louis Board 
of Education were present, and Dr. Winning 
presided in her usual gracious way. The 
after-dinner speeches were on the subject 
“How Home Economics Prepares for the 
American Way of Living.” Miss Swain’s 
talk gave the point of view of the teacher 
and supervisor, while Dr. H. E. Hendrix, 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in Arizona, spoke from the administrator’s 
point of view. 

Thus ended one of the most inspiring and 
successful meetings in the Department’s 
history. The next meeting will be held in 
Milwaukee on July 1, after the convention 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, June 23 to 27. 


¢ 
LET’S RAISE OUR INCOMES 


FLORA G. ORR 


There was a time, not so many years ago, 
when this country had a total annual in- 
come of over eighty billion dollars. During 
the past ten years we have occasionally got 
the figure up to about seventy billion dollars, 
but we have also seen it hovering at forty- 
four, forty-six, and similar low points. 

_A low national income affects everybody 


adversely, but its most severe effects are 
probably felt by young men and women 
seeking work for the first time. This is 
why it is most interesting to read in the 
latest publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission! that in a thoughtfully 
revised treatment of youth we have one 
key to a renewed prosperity. 

Here is the program which is proposed 
in “Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy”: 


1. Every American child should reside in a state 
where compulsory education for at least ten years 
is an enforced law—not one which is evaded by the 
issuance of work permits to fourteen- or fifteen- 
year-old boys and girls. 

In other words, ten years of education should be 
the lowest minimum in any state. In those ten 
years, the American child of today should receive 
some instruction in mechanics, as well as his funda- 
mental education. 

2. Much more than the ten-year minimum 
should be received by the average American child. 
The average youth should have fourteen years in 
school. He should get much more vocational train- 
ing and guidance than he receives at present. 
States should adopt the rule suggested to New York 
State by officials, namely, that compulsory educa- 
tion continue to that age where the pupil can get 
a job and keep it. 

3. Continuous long-range occupation surveys 
should be kept up to date and the results made 
available to teachers so that children will not be 
trained in fields already overcrowded or where 
work is low paid. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has already 
started a program along this line known as the 
Occupational Outlook Survey. At present every- 
one is eager to know exactly where there are open- 
ings and what the opportunities may be. The 
information is badly needed. 

4. Six years of elementary work should be fol- 
lowed by a four-year junior secondary schooling. 
Boys and girls of the brainier type should go on to 
a senior secondary school, where there will be 
courses of study lasting from two to four years. 


1 Education and Economic Well-Being in Ameri- 
can Democracy. By the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, appointed by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940, 217 pp., $0.50. 
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Pupils should be fitted for jobs before they leave 
the senior secondary school. Continuation schools 
are suggested for those who leave upon completion 
of a two-year course. 

5. Any child who needs shoes, transportation, 
medical care, or food in order to secure the ten- 
year minimum schooling should receive this help. 

6. Any child who will use the training of senior 
high school to good advantage should likewise be 
financially aided, if this is necessary. 

7. Geniuses, potential Phi Beta Kappas, those 
of superior ability who want to go to college must 
have it made possible for them, no matter how lean 
their pocketbooks. Scholarships appear to be the 
answer here. 


All this will eventually cost the taxpayer 
more money than is spent now for public 
education. Nobody denies it. The Com- 
mission, however, calls it a super-self- 
liquidating project; believes the increased 
cost will be much less than that needed 
for unemployment relief for these same 
children later in life, should we fail to give 
the education; believes that children pre- 
pared for jobs will have productive power, 
consuming power, purchasing power—the 
stuff that makes the wheels go round. 

Statisticians have been comparing states 
and their expenditures for public education. 
It always works out that the states which 
spend the most for education have the 
greatest per capita wealth later on. 

Donald Eugene Gorseline made a study 
in 1932 as to the effects of schooling on a 
man’s income. He compared 185 pairs 
of blood brothers, making due allowances 
for health, marriage, and other factors. 
He decided that just three extra grades of 
schooling gave John Doe between $350 
and $515 more income per year than that 
received by Joe Doe, who quit school at an 
early age to go to work. 

The idea is to increase the productivity 
of the average worker. This brings up the 
average income. Eventually, it is believed, 
a few enormous incomes of today might 
come down a bit, but the country’s income 
would soar far beyond what we have today. 

The Commission points out that we were 
not anywhere near using our full plant 
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capacity even in 1928 or 1929. Had we 
employed it to the full in recent years, the 
annual national income would have been 
increased somewhere between fifteen billion 
and fifty-three billion dollars. 

Another section of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission’s report speaks of the 
necessity for consumer education in the 
public schools. Today advertising is power- 
ful. It is administered by professional 
salesmen. Consumers are too often 
amateur purchasing agents. Many do not 
get value for their money because their 
judgment is faulty or they become confused 
when they buy. 

Six million of our 45,000,000 children are 
today badly nourished. Yet the $20,000,- 
000,000 spent for food in a prosperous year 
if wisely apportioned should nourish all our 
people well. We spend $10,000,000,000 
for clothing in a prosperous year. We 
could spend it better than we do. To get 
well or stay well, we expend from $2,500,- 
000,000 to $3,500,000,000 annually. There 
are many new approaches to the question 
of health investment which schools should 
study. Similarly, the $12,000,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000 spent yearly on housing, 
furnishings, and equipment could be applied 
to better advantage. Every high school 
graduate today could well know something 
of community planning and of the other 
topics relative to the country’s housing 
needs. 

Are we getting our money’s worth for the 
$10,000,000,000 spent yearly for travel, 
amusement, and all leisure hobbies, includ- 
ing pleasure cars? Should not schools 
endeavor to guide men and women of 
tomorrow in getting value for their fun 
money? 

Even basic economics and sociology are 
probably topics which the public schools 
must touch. If we are to remain a democ- 
racy in this mechanized, complex age, we 
must be able to solve our own economic 
and social problems. We, the people, must 
know what these things are all about. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
VITAMINS 


GEORGIAN ADAMS 


The dietary essentials we call vitamins 
have all been discovered through recogni- 
tion of what they do, not by recognition of 
what they are. With the chemical identity 
unknown at the time of discovery, it has 
been logical enough to designate these sub- 
stances rather empirically in alphabet 
fashion. With increase in knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of the vitamins, certain 
changes in nomenclature have become 
necessary or desirable. In the following 
paragraphs it is aimed to present briefly 
these developments and to indicate the 
relationship between various terms. 

Vitamin A, the first discovered of the 
vitamins, has now been isolated as the 
natural crystalline vitamin, and its chemical 
nature and formula are known; however, no 
brief chemical designation has yet been 
adopted. Vitamin A is often spoken of in 
terms of carotene, and this relationship 
may be appreciated when it is understood 
that carotene is a precursor of the vitamin, 
the conversion presumably taking place in 
the liver by means of an enzyme called 
carotenase. a-, 8-, and y-carotene and a 
related compound, cryptoxanthin, are ca- 
pable of being converted to vitamin A. 
B-carotene, which is readily available as a 
pure product, whereas vitamin A is not, is 
taken as the international vitamin A stand- 
ard. There is some evidence that vitamin 
A exists naturally in more than one form, 
the form designated as vitamin A; having 
spectral characteristics distinguishable from 
vitamin A. Vitamin A, seems to be the 
principal vitamin of fresh-water fish but 
also occurs in small quantities in other fish- 
liver oils. 

Vitamin B was soon shown to be a com- 
plex and not a single substance. The por- 
tion unstable toward heat contained the 
antiberiberi or antineuritic vitamin. This 
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was designated as vitamin B;. When first 
isolated in pure form it was designated as 
aneurin in reference to its therapeutic 
properties. This term has found extensive 
use in Europe but has never been adopted in 
this country. When the chemical structure 
of the compound was finally established, the 
term thiamin (indicative of its sulfur con- 
tent) was suggested as a name properly in- 
dicating the nature of the compound. This 
latter term is now generally accepted in 
American usage. 

The heat-stable portion of the B complex, 
at first termed vitamin Be (or G), was in 
turn found to be made up of a number of 
components. One of these is a substance 
which has been isolated and identified and 
is known as riboflavin (sometimes called 
lactoflavin by European writers). Another 
one is the pellagra-preventive factor. Nico- 
tinic acid has come to be used synony- 
mously with the term pellagra-preventive 
factor, since this acid, or its amide, has 
proved very effective in the cure of pellagra. 
Certain symptoms often associated with 
pellagra but not cured by nicotinic acid 
have been found to disappear upon treat- 
ment with riboflavin. The condition of 
riboflavin deficiency, manifested by cheilo- 
sis and certain other symptoms, has been 
termed ariboflavinosis. Another compo- 
nent, also essential in human nutrition and 
associated with the heat-stable portion of 
the vitamin B complex, is vitamin Bg. 
Recent work has indicated that this vita- 
min and the factors independently desig- 
nated by other workers as “eluate factor” 
and “factor I’ are identical. Certain 
studies have suggested that vitamin Bg 
may function in the human body in con- 
nection with the utilization of unsaturated 
fatty acids. Although recent research has 


definitely established the chemical nature 
of this vitamin, no brief chemical designa- 
tion has yet been adopted. 

The existence of other components of the 
B complex has been demonstrated. These 
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are vitamins B3, By, and Bs, and various 
“factors.” At present, however, there is 
no evidence to indicate that any of these 
are concerned with human nutrition. 

When vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vita- 
min, was isolated in pure form and its 
chemical nature studied, it was found to be 
a hexuronic acid lactone. Accordingly, the 
name ascorbic acid was suggested, this 
denoting the acid nature of the compound 
and indicating its antiscorbutic property. 
The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association, in 
line with its policy to refrain from reference 
to therapeutic properties in the naming of 
compounds, suggested the name cevitamic 
acid. The latter term has never gained 
general acceptance, however, and it is 
probable that the term ascorbic acid will 
supersede all others. 

Vitamin D, because it prevents or heals 
rickets, is referred to as the antirachitic 
vitamin. Although it is still conventional 
to speak of vitamin D as if it were but a 
single substance, it is now recognized that 
there are at least 10 chemically distinct 
forms of the vitamin. Of chief importance 
in medicine are the two forms derived, 
respectively, from the compounds ergos- 
terol and 7-dehydrocholesterol. These 
compounds, widely distributed in nature, 
are referred to as provitamins. When 
exposed to ultraviolet radiations from sun- 
light or from other sources of ultraviolet 
light, they are activated and transformed 
into vitamin D. Activated ergosterol dis- 
solved in oil is the product known as 
viosterol in oil; separated from unimportant 
by-products of irradiation and crystallized, 
it comprises one form of vitamin D in the 
pure state and is known as calciferol. In 
Germany this form is designated as vita- 
min De. 

Vitamin E is required for normal repro- 
duction and is, therefore, sometimes called 
the reproduction vitamin. At least three 
substances have been shown to possess the 
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activity of vitamin E, these being a-, £-, 
and y-tocopherols. Of these the a-toco- 
pherol is the most potent. 

Another vitamin of significance to hu- 

mans is vitamin K. Since it participates 
in the process of blood clotting and prevents 
hemorrhage, it is referred to as the anti- 
hemorrhagic factor. The designations K, 
and Kz have been used to refer to products 
with vitamin K activity isolated from 
alfalfa meal and sardine meal, respectively. 
Recent chemical work has shown that the 
various vitamin K preparations are deriva- 
tives of naphthoquinone. In fact, vitamin 
K, has been isolated in pure form, identified 
chemically, and recently synthesized. 
%®& Evidence has been presented by various 
investigators to indicate that there are still 
other essential dietary factors. At present 
their significance in human nutrition is 
not known, and a discussion of them may 
well await further developments. 


¢ 


TRENDS IN THE COLLEGE 
WARDROBE 


REBA IRWELL EDELMAN 


In order to give incoming freshman 
women at Drexel Institute of Technology a 
fairly accurate idea of the clothing costs 
of women in the upper classes, a study of 
clothing expenditures was made, partly by 
a questionnaire submitted to the women 
students by the Triangle, the student 
weekly newspaper, and partly by actual 
questioning and observations of the ward- 
robes and buying habits of the students. 
To insure ready response by the students, 
it was announced that the newspaper could 
not be obtained by a student unless she had 
answered the previously distributed ques- 
tionnaire. In this way average data were 
obtained for what were considered to be the 
best and most smartly dressed students in 
the dormitory and for those who were 
evidently in less easy circumstances. A 
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similar average was likewise obtained for 
commuting students, who naturally have 
different clothing problems from their dor- 
mitory sisters. 

In considering the figures, it should be 
remembered that prices vary in different 
cities and that some girls by making some, 
if not all, of their clothes or having them 
made at home cut down expenditures. 

The average yearly clothing expenditure 
for Drexel women students was found to 
be $182.55. In all the schools of the Insti- 
tute, the resident students spent more than 
the commuting students. The group with 
the highest average expenditure was made 
up of the students of the School of Business 
Administration who spent $282.19. The 
smallest average expenditure, $164.76, was 
for the commuting students of the School 
of Home Economics. A possible explana- 
tion of these facts is that resident students 
purchase all their clothes at one time 
(usually at the beginning of the academic 
year), while the commuting students can 
purchase their clothes as needed during the 
year and can take advantage of special 
values. The home economics students 
make many of their own clothes, and they 
spend much of their time in home econom- 
ics uniform, thus saving the wear and tear 
on other clothing. The resident dormitory 
students seem to feel the need of more and 
better quality clothing, as they are con- 
stantly under the scrutiny of fellow class- 
mates. They are also required to be ap- 
propriately dressed for social occasions in 
the dormitory. The commuting students, 


on the other hand, need more and sturdier 
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outer clothing for their daily travel, while 
they may change into informal lounge 
clothes upon reaching home. On the aver- 
age, the upperclassmen were better and 
more conservatively dressed than the fresh- 
men, obviously because the freshmen had 
no idea of the clothing requirements of 
Drexel and had usually purchased far in 
excess of their actual needs, both as to 
amount and kind. The upperclassmen 
had also had the advantage of having taken 
courses in budgeting and clothing costs and 
were thus able to make wiser selections. 
The freshmen were most susceptible to 
clothing fads and sported quite striking 
garments, conforming to the current mis- 
conception of the college campus as a place 
for gay and flashy dress. The only other 
group that approached the freshmen in the 
quantity of clothing were the seniors, who 
were purchasing in advance for their pro- 
fessional careers or were planning their 
wardrobes for the numerous interviews 
with prospective employers. These senior 
wardrobes, however, were much more con- 
servative than those of any other classes 
in the college and showed a definite feeling 
for good taste and strict adherence to the 
principles of good dress, combined with 
practical experience and thorough training. 
Many of the upperclassmen had learned to 
make their own clothes and to make them 
well. It was a surprise to find that many 
students depended upon the advice and 
guidance of their elders in the selection of 
their wardrobes, even though there was a 
definite trend toward independence among 
the upperclassmen. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PROFESSIONAL TO THE FORE 


Maybe it was because we caught the 
name Cleveland in the first paragraph (all 
home economics eyes being conditioned to 
that reaction by the imminence of the an- 
nual meeting from June 23 to 27)—any- 
way, though we were supposed to glance 
through a huge pile of magazine exchanges 
in no time at all, we stopped to read an 
editorial in Better Times for February 9 
and promptly decided to share our pleasure 
with JOURNAL readers. 

It seems that Samuel Grafton, author of 
the “I’d Rather Be Right” column in the 
New York Post, last winter received a gift 
of $1,500 for the “poor people in Cleve- 
land.” This, you will remember, was when 
the papers were playing up state thrift 
versus human distress in Ohio. Mr. Graf- 
ton’s first idea was to send the money to 
any honest, kindly Clevelander, but on 
second thought he decided to turn it over 
to the Cleveland chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers for it to 
distribute—but without using a penny for 
expenses. And here is part of what he 
wrote about the results in the Post for 
January 30: 


It makes quite a situation: a big, rather dreary, 
cold city, in the grip of crisis, and a few earnest 
people in it suddenly equipped with $1,500 and told 
to go out and do good. Which street corner are 
you going to start doing good at, and how much 
good will you do before moving on? The Cleveland 
social workers helped 138 families, but they played 
it close to their vests, dealing it out in fives and tens, 
with their eye on something I had never thought 
about. 

This was the notion of using each five or ten to 
effect some permanent improvement where possible. 
Eyeglasses, forexample. I have never really under- 
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stood eyeglasses before. When one is very poor 
and has bad eyes, broken spectacles may mean 
inability to take a job at, say, typing. Eight heads 
of families were fitted with glasses; in four cases 
these glasses saved jobs or made jobs possible. In 
one case only $4 saved a job. Those $4 will be 
having an effect months from now; saving the city 
many times $4 in relief. 

Gas was turned on again in three houses; at 
least two dozen post-tuberculars were saved from 
relapse by receiving needed food until the crisis 
ended; teeth, in five desperate cases, were fixed, 
averting serious illness; a pregnant woman will have 
a better baby because of a supply of milk. One 
outstanding case: A man of great obesity, in need 
of dispensary treatment, could not leave his house 
to get it because he had no trousers. But now the 
sum of $3.50 saved his health by providing him 
with a pair of oversize pants so that he could get 
to his clinic. 


We think we'll like our social welfare 
friends in Cleveland. 


€ 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


A new position in the Home Economics 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education seems of special significance 
because it is a proof of the widening assist- 
ance to be given by the Office to home eco- 
nomics education. On March 15, Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt announced 
the appointment from civil service rolls of 
Dr. Muriel W. Brown to the newly created 
position of consultant in family life educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Brown needs no introduction to home 
economists, especially those connected with 
child development, parent education, or 
family relationships. For some years she 
has been active in the groups in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association that deal 
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with these aspects of home economics, and 
papers by her have several times appeared 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 
for example, in February 1940. Perhaps, 
however, not all JouRNAL readers know 
that she is a Wellesley graduate with a 
master’s degree from Stanford University 
and a doctor’s degree from Johns Hop- 
kins, or that she has had experience not 
only in university teaching but in teaching 
and supervision in high schools and adult 
education programs and as leader of many 
conferences of home economics teachers. 
Before coming to Washington, she was 
specialist in family life education for the 
University of Tulsa and the Tulsa public 
schools and had worked with the U. S. 
Office of Education in organizing the 
demonstration programs in education for 
home and family life which Miss Amidon 
described in the Journat for November 
1939. 

The Office of Education thus describes 
her new work: 


Dr. Brown’s work will supplement that of the 
regional and special agents in home economics edu- 
cation. She will assist the states in developing 
programs of education for home and family life to 
reach both sexes and all age groups; in the further 
development of fundamental homemaking educa- 
tion for youth and adults and of community pro- 
grams of education for home and family living; and 
in developing means of evaluating progress in such 
programs. Her services will be available for con- 
sultation on programs of teacher education for 
undergraduates and for teachers in service. She 
will work mainly in the interest of homemaking 
education as a whole rather than of any special 
phase of it, with special emphasis on the importance 
of home life in personality development and in the 
individual’s ability to maintain satisfactory human 
relationships. 


$ 
STATE TRADE BARRIERS 


Anyone who reads the national news at 
all regularly must know that in recent years 
freedom of trade between states has become 
so hampered that many state and federal 
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officials and an increasingly large part of 
the public are becoming alarmed about it. 
State legislation is required to remedy 
the situation, and it seems probable that 
next year, when most state legislatures will 
be in session, state home economics asso- 
ciations may wish to work actively to that 
end. In that case, their members may be 
glad to know where to find reliable informa- 
tion. 

The article “The Consumers’ Concern 
in State Barriers to Trade” which Caroline 
B. Sherman of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics wrote for the May 1939 
JourRNAL oF Home Economics described 
the situation up to that date. Her paper 
was based mainly on a study which mem- 
bers of the Bureau had made at the request 
of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agri- 
culture and which was reported in “Barriers 
to Internal Trade in Farm Products,” 
published as a special report from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Secretary 
Wallace pointed out its significance in his 
foreword: 


The existence of trade barriers between the 
states provided a powerful incentive for calling the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. The resulting 
Constitution, it was thought, insured free trade 
between the states. 

Today, we cannot say that we have free trade 
between the states. It develops that public health 
and sanitation measures may be so designed as to 
restrict trade across state lines. The same may be 
said of certain tax laws, of motortruck regulation, 
of quarantines, of grading, labeling, and packaging 
laws, and of state-financed advertising of farm 
products. However worthy the purpose of most of 
these laws and regulations, in many cases they have 
been so drawn and administered as to cause large 
and unnecessary economic losses to the whole 
community. 

We cannot easily reverse this trend toward inter- 
state trade barriers, but it is encouraging to record 
that many of the states are now concerned about the 
situation and are apparently in the mood for reme- 
dial action. It is significant that this special report 
has been sponsored by the marketing committee of 
the National Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries, and Directors of Agriculture. 
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This report does not make specific legislative 
recommendations, but it does indicate where change 
is needed and in what direction new legislation or 
regulation might wisely move. The heaviest bur- 
den for remedial action obviously falls upon the 
states, but there may well be a number of things 
the federal government can do. Together, I hope 
we can map a continuous, vigorous, intelligent pro- 
gram of action to the end that state lines may again 
become broad highways of commerce, serving the 
general welfare. 


The committee which had requested the 
study said in its introductory statement: 


The right to self-government is inextricably en- 
meshed with the duty of self-restraint. Just as 
individual freedom is eventually curbed when the 
individual fails to subordinate the exercise of his 
liberty to the general welfare of the community, so 
the priceless states’ rights will gradually be lost to 
federal dominance if the state governmental agen- 
cies fail to give due consideration to equally priceless 
interstate rights. 

...If this report prompts a more serious con- 
sideration of quarantines and regulations, as well 
as of our special-interest laws, in the light of their 
potential danger to the very interests and industries 
they are designed to protect, the effort is well 
worth while. 

State trade barriers, regardless of their merit, 
certainly are a strain on neighborliness, and state 
trade barriers that are erected without regard to 
their merit are potential invitations to destructive 
reprisals. 


The publication of the report had an 
almost immediate effect. The events up 
to November 1939 are traced in a mimeo- 
graphed document from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, ‘““The Consumers’ 
Concern in State Barriers to Trade.” 
In April 1939 the Council of State Govern- 
ments (made up of 10 legislators and 5 
appointees of the governor of each of the 
46 member states) held a National Con- 
ference on Interstate Trade Barriers and 
stated in the call that scores of additional 
bills extending such trade barriers were 
pending in many of the 42 state legislatures 
then in session and that this movement, if 
not halted, will undermine one of the basic 
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principles set forth in the Constitution, a 
principle upon which our prosperity and 
well-being largely depend. The result of 
the Conference was a joint federal and state 
campaign to halt the progress of state- 
barrier legislation and attempt the removal 
or modification of existing barriers. A 
few months later Secretary Wallace said: 


What we are after is a freedom of trade within 
the United States such that each state and each 
market in each state will admit any healthful and 
honestly described products from any part of the 
country without any kind of discrimination on 
account of the location of the producer or dealer. 
That does not foreclose legitimate protective legis- 
lation. It simply requires that the various state 
governments and the federal government cooperate 
in the development of laws and regulations that are 
as simple as possible and as uniform as possible in 
order that a shipment that is acceptable in one 
market will also be acceptable in any other market 
in the country. 


Decided progress was made in legislation 
during 1939. Says the Bureau: 


Barriers affecting interstate trade in dairy 
products and oleomargarine were the principal 
objects of legislative attention during the session. 
Some states considered merchant-trucker bills and 
port-of-entry laws, other states considered retali- 
ation against barriers in other states, but few if 
any retaliatory laws were actually passed.... 

Remedial action is the next step. Some moves 
toward remedy were taken by the legislatures 
through lowering taxes affecting agricultural prod- 
ucts, or through removing discriminatory legisla- 
tion. Florida, Idaho, Missouri, and North Caro- 
lina were among these states. In several other 
states—Kansas, Utah, and Washington—similar 
action was begun, but “died in committee,” failed 
in one of the houses, or met with a like fate. 

State officials attributed the generally favorable 
record in the halting of trade barrier legislation last 
year to the federal-state campaign to promote inter- 
state trade through the removal of regulatory bar- 
riers. They pledged their continuing cooperation 
in this effort. Both state and federal officials 
believed that the basis had been laid for the removal 
or modification of existing barriers at the coming 
sessions of state legislatures. Awakened and in- 
formed interest among all groups of the citizens of 
the states will stimulate effective action. 
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Among more recent developments was 
the appointment by the federal govern- 
ment of an Interdepartmental Committee 
on Internal Trade Barriers to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information, see what 
federal agencies can do to improve the situ- 
ation, and be a liaison between the federal 
and the state governments. Agencies rep- 
resented on the committee are the De- 
partments of Commerce, State, Justice, 
Agriculture, and Labor, the Federal Works 
Agency, and the National Resources Com- 
mittee. 

In March there were hearings on state 
trade barriers before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. At these 
Frank Bane, executive director of the 
Council of State Governments, urged the 
creation by Congress of a continuing com- 
mittee on federal-state relations, whose 
immediate function would be to eliminate 
obstacles to the free flow of commerce 
among the states. Another witness at the 
hearings was Dr. P. G. Agnew of the 
American Standards Association, who 
brought out a point close to the interests 
of home economists; namely, that the lack 
of uniform standards for all kinds of prod- 
ucts was one cause of “artificial barriers” 
to interstate trade and that this could be 
removed by setting up sound national 
standards. 

For those who wish to read further about 
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state trade barriers, we suggest the follow- 
ing, of which the starred titles are popular 
discussions but of which none are too 
technical for anyone seriously interested: 


*BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. The Con- 
sumers’ Concern in State Barriers to Trade. 
Prepared in the Division of Economics Informa- 
tion, November 1939, 9 pp. 

*Consumers’ Guide (A.A.A., U. S. Department of 
Agriculture). Series on “Barriers to Internal 
Trade in Farm Products”: March 13, 1939, p. 3 
(out of print); March 27, 1939, p. 10 (out of 
print); May 1, 1939, p. 8 (out of print); May 15, 
1939, p. 10; Nov. 1, 1939, p. 5. 

Martin, JAMES W. Tax Competition between 
States. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 207 (Jan. 1940), 
pp. 62-69. 

MELpeER, F. EuGENE. State and Local Barriers to 
Interstate Commerce. Orono: University of 
Maine Press, 1937, 181 pp. 

*MELDER, F. EuGENE. State Trade Walls. 
lic Affairs Pamphlet, No. 37, 1939, 31 pp. 

Taytor, Georce R. Shall State Boundaries Be- 
come Chinese Walls? Dun’s Review (Oct. 1939), 
p. 12. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Internal Trade in Farm Products. 
Report to the Secretary of Agriculture, prepared 
by George R. Taylor, Edgar L. Burtis, and 
Frederick V. Waugh of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, March 1939, 104 pp. 

ADMINISTRATION. Barriers to 


Pub- 


Barriers to 
A Special 


Works PROGRESS 


Trade between States (Comparative Charts of 
State Statutes). 
May 1939, 88 pp. 


The Marketing Laws Survey, 
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STORAGE FACILITIES FOR PERSONAL BELONGINGS IN THE HOME 
MANAGEMENT HOUSE 


MAUD WILSON AND RHETA MORRISON 
Oregon State College 


p= WHE School of Home Economics 
o): yi at Oregon State College hopes, 
as soon as financial conditions 
I) ermit, to build a structure 
sy in all details to meet the needs of a 
home management house group. The in- 
quiry reported in this article was under- 
taken to provide a basis for decisions con- 
cerning the facilities desirable for storing 
the personal belongings of the students. 

The typical group at Oregon State 
College consists of six girls, a resident super- 
visor, an infant, and at times a student 
supervisor. The favored arrangement is a 
large enclosed sleeping porch for all stu- 
dents and a study-dressing room for every 
two girls. 

Bases for recommendations concerning 
storage space. In 1938-39, 81 Oregon State 
College students submitted lists of gar- 
ments and other personal belongings that 
they took with them when they moved to 
the home management houses for six weeks. 
These lists, together with observations 
made by a student supervisor during the 
1939 fall term, constitute the basis of recom- 
mendations for the amount of storage space 
desirable in a home management house for 
the personal possessions of the students. 
Similar information will be obtained from 
groups in succeeding years and utilized 
to note the effect of changing fashions and 
other factors. 

There is a wide range in the amount of 
possessions brought by individual students. 
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Some of them live in town or in sorority 
houses and take only part of their ward- 
robes to the home management house, 
whereas others take all their clothing. As 
bases for recommendations, therefore, fre- 
quency distributions as well as arithmetic 
averages of individual requirements were 
utilized. 

Standards for the types of storage space 
desirable for various articles were developed 
for the most part in a previous study.! 
These were supplemented and checked to 
apply specifically to the garments and other 
possessions of women students. 

Storage units. The following list in- 
cludes the various areas in the home 
management house where provision should 
be made for the girls’ belongings: 


A. Girl’s room 

1. Bedroom closet 

2. Chest of drawers (dresser) 

3. Space for tall containers 

4. Shelves and drawers in and near desk 
. Central closets, or girl’s room 

(space for coats for everyday wear, formals, 

extra bedding, luggage, sports equipment) 

. Bathroom 

1. Cabinet for toilet articles 

2. Towel rods 

3. Drying cabinet 


Clothes closets. The fittings of a bed- 
room closet should include: 


1 Closets and Other Storage Arrangements for 
the Farm Home. By Maud M. Wilson. Issued in 
mimeographed form by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1934, 
115 pp., 75 plates. 
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Rod for short, medium, and long garments 

High shelves for hats 

Low shelves for shoes, boots, galoshes, shoe cleaners 
Hook for night garment 

Ventilated container for soiled clothing 


Rod. In estimating the distance of the 
rod from the floor and the length of rod 
needed for garments kept on hangers, the 
following allowances were made for specific 
garments: 


Short garments (top of rod at least 3 feet 9 inches 
from floor) 
Blouse; shirt—1} inches 
Separate skirt—2 inches 
Suit; separate cloth or suede jacket 
Riding breeches—3 inches 
Fur jacket—5 inches 
Medium-length garments (top of rod at least 5 feet 
3 inches from floor) 


3 inches 


Dress—1} inches 
Uniform; smock; culottes; play suit—1} inches 
Two-piece lounging pajamas; slacks—2 inches 


- 


Short bathrobe—3 inches 
Raincoat—-3 inches 
Coat without fur collar—5 inches 
Coat with fur collar; fur coat—6 inches 
Short evening wrap—6 inches 
Long garments (top of rod at least 6 feet from floor) 
Kimono; house coat; one-piece lounging pajamas 
~~2 inches 
Bathrobe—3 inches 
Dress—6 inches 
Evening wrap—6 inches 


The distribution of the 81 students with 
respect to the amount of closet rod space 
needed is shown in table 1. On the basis 
of the data there given, a rod length of 5 
feet is recommended for the situation in 
which the student is expected to keep all of 
her clothing in her bedroom closet and each 
student has her own closet. A rod of this 
length would meet the requirements of 
three-fourths of the students and would be 
used to at least two-thirds capacity by 
seven out of ten girls. 

If two girls share the rod space of the 
closet, the length recommended for the rod 
is twice the average, or 8 feet 2 inches. 

If a central closet is provided for coats, it 
is suggested that the rod in this closet 
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accommodate two garments per student, a 
coat without fur (for which the allowance 
is 5 inches), and a jacket or raincoat (3 
inches). For six girls, the rod in this 
central closet should be 4 feet long. 


TABLE 1 
Percentage distribution of 81 students with respect 
to rod space required for short, medium length, 
and long garments and for all garments brought to 
the home management house 


STUDENTS NEEDING SPECIFIED AMOUNTS OF 


ROD SPACE 
ROD SPACE = eens Me ii - 7 CG — ra 
Medium . arments 
| garments | 10% garments | 2% al 

inches per cent per cent per cent per cent 
None 1.2 4.9 

4 | 3.7 | 1.2 50.6 

7-12 | 25.9 3.7 16.1 1.2 
13-18 | 27.2 4.7 11.1 

19-24 | 30.9 | 32.2 13.6 2.5 
25-30 | 9.9 22.2 3.7 8.7 
31-36 | . 11.1 9.9 
37-42 | 1.2 3.7 13.6 
43-48 i8.5 
49-54 | | 1.2 12.4 
55-60 | 9.9 
61-66 | | 11.1 
67-72 | | 4.9 
73-78 | | 4.9 
79-84 | 1.2 
85-90 | | 


If a central closet is provided for long 
dresses and wraps, an average rod space of 
6 inches per girl, or 3 feet for six girls, is 
needed in it. 

Following is a summary of recommenda- 
tions concerning the length of rods in bed- 
room closets for various situations: 


1. All garments 
a. Closet for one girl—5 feet 
b. Closet for two girls—8 feet 2 inches 
2. All garments except two street wraps 
a. Closet for one girl—4 feet 4 inches 
b. Closet for two girls—6 feet 10 inches 
3. All garments except long dresses and wraps 
a. Closet for one girl—4 feet 6 inches 
b. Closet for two girls—7 feet 2 inches 
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4. All garments except two street coats and long 
dresses and wraps 
a. Closet for one girl—3 feet 10 inches 
b. Closet for two girls—5 feet 10 inches 


The desirable distance of rod from floor 
was determined by the following considera- 
tions: The average woman can use a closet 
rod that is 6 feet 9 inches from the floor.* 
The maximum height of a shelf suitable for 
lightweight articles in frequent use, how- 
ever, is 6 feet 7 inches. Allowing 3 inches 
from top of shelf to top of rod, the maxi- 
mum height of a rod with hat shelf above 
it is 6 feet 4 inches. This is 4 inches 
higher than the standard for the rod re- 
quired for long garments. 

It appears, therefore, that where it is 
desirable to set a pole at one height, this 
height should be 6 feet from the closet base, 
if long garments are to be kept in the bed- 
room closet. If long garments are not kept 
there, the rod may still be 6 feet from the 
base, unless it is desirable to lower it in 
order to bring a second shelf within reach. 
In the latter case, the rod should be set at 
5 feet 3 inches. 

The shelf space to be allowed for hats 
was worked out on the basis of the number 
of hats brought by the 81 students to the 
home management house. The data are: 


Number of hats Number of cases 


0 7 
1 18 
2 28 
3 22 
4 5 
3 1 


These figures led to the recommendation 
that 3 feet of shelf be allowed in a single 
closet and 5 feet in a double closet. The 
hat shelf should be 12 inches wide. 


2? Standards for Working Surface Heights and 
Other Space Units of the Dwelling. By Maud 
Wilson, Evelyn H. Roberts, and Ruth Thayer. 
Bulletin No. 348, Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1937, p. 37. 
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The distribution of students with respect 
to the number of pairs of shoes brought 
to the house was as follows: 1 girl had 1 
pair, 2 had 2 pairs, 17 had 3, 20 had 4, 
21 had 5, 7 had 6, 4 had 7, 4 had 8, 2 
had 9,and1had10. Two failed to answer. 

In addition to shoes, 66 students had 1 
pair of slippers apiece and 10 had 2 pairs; 
7 had 1 pair of boots and 30 had 1 pair of 
galoshes apiece. 

On the basis of these data, it is recom- 
mended that the space intended for shoes 
should provide for 6 pairs if it is to be used 
by one girl, or for 10 pairs if for two. 

A shoe bag is favored by some students. 
Wall space for a bag containing 6 pairs of 
shoes (12 pockets) will meet the needs of five 
girls out of six. 

A box in the dresser or on the shelf above 
the garment rod supplies suitable storage 
for slippers. 

Where shelving or a shoe rack is supplied 
to accommodate only the shoes (exclusive 
of the slippers kept in box), lengths (without 
construction allowance) would need to be: 


For use of one girl 


II Sores occa ae 3 feet 9 inches 
Tier of two shelves............ 223 inches 
Tier of three shelves............. 15 inches 


For use of two girls 


De Patan en ee 6 feet 3 inches 
. 3 feet 14 inches 
30 inches 


C..« shelf. 
Tier of two shelves............ 
Tier of three shelves............. 


Shoe shelves should be at least 11 inches 
wide (front to back), with a distance of 7 
inches between them. It is desirable that 
space for shoe creams and brushes be pro- 
vided in connection with the shoe shelves. 

Galoshes and boots require a greater 
clearance above the shelf than do shoes. 
A space 8 inches wide by 10 inches deep by 
9 inches high, per pair, is needed. It is 
recommended that where possible galoshes 
be assigned to the central coat closet. 

For the storage of soiled clothing a spe- 
cial drawer with ventilated front (see plate 
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ELEVATION — COAT CLOSET 
PLATE 
1) is recommended. This drawer may be ! 


built in conjunction with the shoe cabinet. 
The top should be strong enough for use 


as a stepping stool. 2. 


Tests were made of various possible 
schemes for providing in a bedroom closet 
of the wardrobe type the space needed for 
hats, shoes, and garments kept on hangers. 
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ELEVATION — 
LONG-DRESS CLOSET 


1. 


. When the rod is long enough, the space above 


and below garments on hangers is sufficient for 
hats, shoes, shoe-cleaning materials, and ga- 
loshes. 

Bedroom closet space is most economically 
used when the rod is set at a height of 6 feet 2 
inches from the floor of the room (assumes 2-inch 
base in closet). 


The wardrobe type of closet is suitable 


These tests yielded the following results: for the home management house which 
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provides combination study-dressing rooms 
and a dormitory arrangement for sleeping. 

Plate 1 shows the dimensions, elevations, 
floor plans of closets designed for the use 
of one and two girls, respectively. The 
door of the single closet should be hinged 
on the side away from the shoe cabinet. 
The plate also shows floor plans and eleva- 
tions of central closets for coats and for 
long garments. 

Dresser. Basic data required for the 
design of a built-in dresser include the num- 
ber of drawers, the inside depth of each 
drawer, and the inside length of the longest 
drawer in the tier. 

As bases for decisions concerning the 
number and dimensions of drawers, a tenta- 
tive grouping was made of articles assigned 
tothe dresser. In making the groupings and 
assigning them to drawers in a tier, these 
considerations were taken into account: (1) 
whether or not the article is easily wrinkled, 
(2) whether it is frequently or only occa- 
sionally used, (3) whether or not it is taken 
in or out at the same time as other articles, 
(4) whether or not fittings in the drawers 
would be desirable. 

A tier of 6 drawers was found to provide 
for a desirable grouping of articles stored. 
The drawers, numbered from the top down, 
were assigned to the following articles: 


. Cosmetics and toilet articles 

. Socks, hose, belts, gloves, ornaments 

. Scarves, collars, handkerchiefs 

. Panties, corselets, girdles, brassiéres 

. Slips, aprons, shirts, shorts, sleeping garments, 
gym suits, overalls 

6. Knit dresses, sweaters, bathing suits, caps 


ne whe 


Purses were not assigned to any specific 
drawer. 

In determining the depth of each of the 
six drawers, an estimate was made of the 
maximum height desirable in the articles 
assigned to it, considering the convenience 
of the user and the protection of the article, 
and then a margin above this height was 
allowed. Table 2 lists recommendations 
for the inside depths of drawers. 
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To help determine the length of drawer 
for cosmetics and toilet articles, 19 of the 
81 students estimated or measured the 
lengths which they considered suitable. 
Eight girls reported 12 inches; six girls, 24 
inches; and the average was 18 inches. 


TABLE 2 
Recommendations for inside depths of drawers 





| MAXIMUM MARGIN | _ INSIDE 





DRAWER | HEIGHT OF | ABOVE DEPTH OF 

| CONTENTS CONTENTS DRAWER 

inches inches inches 
1 (top) 34 2 4 
2 3 1 + 
3 3 1 4 
4 4 2 6 
5 4 2 6 
6 6 1 7 














The student supervisor made individual 
plans for sectioned drawers for each of the 
students living in one of the home manage- 
ment houses in October 1939. The drawers 
were 4 inches deep, and 15 inches of the 
front-to-back measure of each drawer was 
utilized. Two students required an 8-inch 
drawer length; three, a 12-inch length; two, 
a 16-inch length; and one, a 21-inch length. 
The average of these lengths is 15 inches. 

A comparison of the lengths obtained for 
these individual plans with those reported 
by the students suggests that 18 inches is a 
satisfactory standard length for a drawer 
intended for both cosmetics and _ toilet 
articles. The individual plans showed no 
common pattern for sectioning, which was 
taken to indicate that small cardboard 
boxes are better than fixed partitions for 
this type of drawer. 

In considering lengths of drawers for 
garments and accessories, minimum space 
to be allowed for the various articles usually 
stored in such drawers was determined by 
experimentation. Garments assigned to 
unsectioned drawers were folded to a shape 
that would use the width of a drawer to 
good advantage. The findings are shown 
in table 3. 
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The lengths of the drawers required for 
garments and accessories were determined 
in the following manner: Using squared 
paper, the basic dimensions for a 6-drawer 
dresser were individually determined for 
each of 50 students. In all drawers except 


TABLE 3 


Dimensions of garments and accessories as 
arranged for storage 


| FRONT | SIDE 
| HEIGHT 











KIND AND SIZE OF UNIT* | To | To 
BACK SIDE | 
| inches | inches | inches 
ERG oSecansexe shuts 12 | 10 3 
SS citi ecdie dks eae “ 12 | 10 | 1 
ES eee |} 12 10 1 
es | 16 8 2 
Se ae 8 i 
Sleeping garment...........| 12 10 3 
EE at ace feces | 12 | 10 | 4 
EER ee / 14 | 10 | 1 
SEE ...{ 12 | 10 | 4 
 Haatiutxias Keck wa wt SS 3 
DE saben saceneees 12 | 6 2 
Foundation garment. . | 10 | 8 2 
“eee | 10 | 8] 3 
OE | 10 | 6} 4 
Socks, hose, belts, 4 articles | | 
in tier. . rer. | 24 
Artificial flower in box....... 7 5 | 24 
Gloves, 4 pairs in box --| 12 |] 5 2 
Purses, 2 in pile............ i2 | 8 1} 
Scarves, 4in pile.......... 12 | 6 4 
Collars, starched, 4 nested . 14 10 3 
Handkerchiefs, 12 in pile....| 7 7) 1 
Sandals or pumps, 1 pair in 
_ SR RRS ; a] Ss 4 
Cleansing tissue, box of 500 | 
0 SEE 44 5 
Sanitary napkins, boxof12..,. 9 | 8 | 3 
Sewing kit, box with scissors, | | 
darning cotton, thread,etc.; 8 | 4 | 2 








* One article, unless otherwise specified. 


the top one, each article or group of articles 
mentioned by the student was assigned to a 
specific space. Articles were assigned to 


drawers as listed on page 325, except where 
some other assignment was found desirable 
to equalize the lengths of the 5 lower 
drawers. 
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The last four items listed in table 3 were 
not included on the inventory sheet checked 
by the students, but one unit of each was 
provided for in each plan and was assigned 
wherever needed to equalize lengths of 


TABLE 4 


Inside lengths of dresser drawers needed for storing 
garments and accessories of 50 individual students 





NUMBER OF CASES 
INSIDE 
LENGTH OF Cea aaa 
DRAWER Drawer | Drawer | Drawer Drawer Drawer 
2 3 4 5 6 


inches 
a 

12 

13 | 1 
14 

iS «Cl 

16 

17 | 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 | 
25 
26 | 
27 
28 | 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 1 
38 1 
39 
40 | 1 1 1 
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drawers. The lengths thus determined are 
shown in table 4. 

The standard for the minimum outside 
length of the dresser is equal to the length 
of the longest drawer plus the amount 
needed for construction. An examination 
of the data in table 4 suggested the advis- 
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ability of a redistribution of contents of 
drawers so as to decrease the over-all length 
of the dresser. Accordingly two additional 
types of dressers were planned. Table 5 
gives the required inside lengths of drawers 
for the three types. 


TABLE 5 
Number of cases among 49 students which required 
drawers of given lengths in dressers of 
types A, B, and C* 


“ee D NUMBER OF CASES 
LENGTH OF “ = 
DRAWER Type A* Type B* Type Ct 
inches 
ms is tj # 
19 | 1 1 
20 5 | 7 | 3 
21 1 : <a | 
22 4 4 3 
23 1 4 1 
24 5 8 5 
25 8 10 1 
26 3 4 2 
27 1 2 
28 3 4 2 
2 0 | 
30 10 | 1 
31 3 
32 1 
33 1 
Average | 26inches | 23 inches | 24 inches 


*One case was omitted from these analyses 
because it required a much greater drawer length 
(40 inches) than any of the others. 

t Analyses for type C included only the 18 
cases in which the required drawer length in type A 
was 28 inches or more. 


Type A, 6 drawers with drawer depths as specified 
in table 2 

Type B, 7 drawers with depths of 6 drawers as speci- 
fied in table 2 and the addition of one drawer 4 
inches deep 

Type C, 6 drawers with the depths of the lower 4 
drawers increased by 1 or 2 inches beyond stand- 
ards given in table 4 in order to decrease the 
length of the longest drawer 


In planning type B dressers (7 drawers, 
shorter than in type A), the contents of the 
4 lower drawers as planned for type A were 
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redistributed to utilize the additional 
drawer, for cases in which the length needed 
in the 2 upper drawers was appreciably less 
than that in the 4 lower ones. 

In planning dressers of type C (6 drawers 
of shorter length but greater depth than 
type A), only the 18 cases were included 
where the maximum drawer length was 28 
inches or more. Each of these cases was 
tried out in three combinations of drawers: 
(1) One inch was added to the depth of 
drawer 5, other drawer depths unchanged; 
(2) one inch each added to drawers 4 and 
5, other drawer depths unchanged; (3) two 
inches added to depth of drawer 3, one inch 
to drawer 5, other drawer depths un- 
changed. The results showed that the 
third plan permitted the shortest average 
drawer length. 

Type A dresser with an inside drawer 
length of 30 inches would be satisfactory for 
the home management house in which a 
dresser was provided for each student. 
The outside length of the body of this chest 
would be about 34 inches. The height, 
allowing for 3 inches toe room at the base, 
would be about 3 feet 9 inches. Where a 
shorter chest is needed, either type B (7 
drawers) or type C (6 drawers) may be 
used. 

Type B should have drawers measuring 
25 inches inside; this would make the body 
about 29 inches wide and the over-all height 
about 4 feet 3 inches. In type C the inside 
drawer length should be 24 inches, making 
an outside length of 28 inches. The over-all 
height of this chest would be almost 4 feet. 

Plate 2 shows the three types of dressers 
described in the foregoing section. The 
construction allowances are those custom- 
arily used for built-in furniture. These 
types of dressers are recommended only 
where there is a dresser for each girl. Ob- 
viously a single tier of drawers long enough 
to serve two girls would be impractical 
either to construct or to use. Furthermore, 
better utilization of space in a study- 
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TYPE A TYPE B 


ONE - STUDENT DRESSERS 
SCALE IN FEET 


TWO- STUDENT 
BUILT-IN CLOSET AND DRESSER 





PLATE 2. TyPpES OF DRESSERS. 


dressing room is possible when drawers are 
in two units rather than in one. 

Built-in dressing center to serve two girls. 
A combination of built-in closets and dresser 
adequate for two girls was worked out, a 
drawing of which is shown in plate 2. 

The closet dimensions are those recom- 
mended for the house where central closet 
space is provided both for street coats and 
for long dresses and wraps. 





The closet doors are 6 feet 8 inches high, 
are fastened together by hinges, and fold 
back against the wall. 

The 6 drawers in each tier are of the same 
depths as in type A and are 30 inches long 
inside. The whole dresser is 3 feet 9 
inches high, 24 inches deep (front to back), 
and the top is 5 feet 4 inches long. Above 
each side of the top is a cabinet for bottles, 
8 inches wide and 6 inches deep, inside 
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measure. Adjacent are two mirrors, each 
14 inches wide, and between the mirrors 
are open shelves. A double convenience 
outlet at each side of the dresser top pro- 
vides for the attachment of a lighted 
make-up mirror, a curling iron, or other 
electrical device. 

This unit would need to be 13 feet 6 
inches long, without allowance for the 
thickness of the outer end walls. 

Similar units could be built combining 
the other closet and dresser plans described 
on pages 326 to 328. The lengths of these 
combinations, exclusive of the thickness of 
the outer walls, would be as follows: 


Closet plan Dresser plan Combined length 
la A 15 feet 10 inches 
la B 3 * ‘ 
la Cc 14 “ 10 inches 
2a A a ae 
2a B a 
2a 8 = 
3a A uw @ * 
3a B 14 ‘ 
3a : 13 “* 10 inches 
4a A | in is 
4a B — aoe 
4a cS i las 


Cabinet space for tall containers. The 
reports of the girls indicate the desirability 
of some provision for storing tall bottles in 
every student room at the home manage- 
ment house, preferably adjacent to the 
dressing table. For one student an allow- 
ance of 12 inches of shelf space is desirable. 
If two students use the same cabinet, an 
allowance of 18 inches is recommended. 
A clearance of 83 inches between shelves is 
needed. 

Storage at the study center. Possibilities 
for arranging storage space in connection 
with the study table are illustrated by plate 
3. Plan A is that of a cabinet separate 
from the study table but of the same height 
and as long as the table is wide. In plan 
B, storage space and study table are com- 
bined. 


Bath cabinets. Each girl needs space in 
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PLATE 3. STORAGE ARRANGEMENTS AT STUDY 
CENTERS. 
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the bathroom for the articles used there. 
Specifically : 


1. A towel rod long enough for both towel and wash- 
cloth, or 30 inches. 

2. Shelving for toothbrushes, glass, and a box for 
small articles that is 3 inches by 5 inches by 1} 
inches high. For each girl, 8 to 10 inches of 3- 
inch shelving or 4 inches of 12-inch shelving are 
needed. 


A desirable item of bathroom equipment 
is a small heated cabinet where hose and 
underwear will dry overnight. In a bath- 
room serving six students, 9 feet of rod 
should provide sufficient drying space. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Agrarian Revival. By Russet Lorp. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1939, 236 pp., $1.50. 

Motion Pictures in Adult Education. By T. R. 
ApaM. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940, 94 pp., $0.75. 

Training for the Job: Vocational Education for 
Adults. By FRANK Ernest HILt. New 
York: American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1940, 160 pp., $1.25. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19 in the Association’s 
series of “Studies in the Social Significance of 
Adult Education in the United States.” 

In The Agrarian Revival, Mr. Lord traces the 
origin, growth, and status of such movements 
as the Grange, the co-operative extension serv- 
ice, the farm bureau organizations, and the 
recent rural rehabilitation and soil conservation 
agencies, with special emphasis on the educa- 
tional influence they exert on rural people. 

Motion Pictures in Adult Education is a dis- 
cussion of how this new medium might be made 
useful to adult study groups. 

Training for the Job describes the develop- 
ment of vocational education for adults in the 
United States, including that recently done 
with emergency funds. Training for home- 
making as an unpaid vocation receives little 
attention even in connection with emergency 
projects for the unemployed. 


The Storehouse of Civilization. By C. C. 
Furnas. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1939, 562 pp., $3.25. 

Life and Environment. By Paut B. Sears. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939, 175 pp., 
$1.85. 

The authors of these books are both of them 
scientists of recognized standing in their re- 
spective fields, and both have already proved 


their ability to present complicated technical 
matters in a way any educated layman can 
understand and enjoy. And they have now 
written books that in a way complement each 
other. 

Professor Furnas, a chemical engineer, de- 
scribes how the earth’s materials and energy 
help to shape and mold our civilization, how 
our control of them has made possible the 
vast increase of the world’s population and its 
material progress, and how man’s future on 
the planet depends largely on his wisdom in 
conserving rather than exploiting these natural 
resources. 

Professor Sears, botanist and ecologist, deals 
with the interrelations of living things, shows 
what elements, living and nonliving, go into 
man’s environment, how the development of 
every organism, from the amoeba to the social 
organism we call the community, depends on 
the interplay of these elements, and how this 
science of ecology can “point out the laws of 
community development and behavior in such 
way that they may be applied not only within 
the human community but to the wider com- 
munity of living things with which man is 
integrated, and whose control he has assumed.” 


Food Control: Its Public-Health Aspects. By 
James Houston SHRADER. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939, 513 pp., $4. 
This “manual for regulatory officers, food 

technologists, and students of the food in- 

dustry” is by a man who had practical ex- 
perience as a food control official before he 
joined the faculty of the School of Hygiene and 

Public Health at Johns Hopkins University. 

After a general discussion of food technology, 

the relation of food to public health, and con- 

trol measures, he devotes six chapters to milk 
and other dairy products, then takes up the 
other principal groups of food products. Ap- 
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pendixes give a table of equivalences of vitamin 
units and a digest of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 


Dietary of Health and Disease. By GERTRUDE 
I. Tuomas. Third edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1940, 
317 pp., $3.50. 

The first edition of this “intermediate text 
suitable as a basis for instruction in schools of 
nursing and departments of home economics” 
appeared in 1923 (see the JouRNAL for January 
1924, p. 35); and it has now been revised and 
enlarged to include “research in the vitamin 
field, the newer knowledge of allergy, nutrition 
as a factor in the care of mental cases, and more 
liberal self-selection of food for individuals in 
various states of health... .” 


Soda Fountain and Luncheonette Drinks and 
Recipes. By Louts P. De Govuy. Stam- 
ford, Conn.: The Dahls, 1940, 237 pp., $2. 
Over six hundred recipes for all kinds of 

viands and beverages sold at the soda fountain 

or the drugstore luncheonette, with many useful 
tables, practical hints, and menu suggestions. 


Planting Design. By FLORENCE BELL RoBIN- 
son. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, 215 pp., 
$2.75. 

A discussion of how to produce effective 
garden and landscape designs by the use of 
color, texture, mass, and grouping, followed by 
practical suggestions about choosing plants that 
will provide these effects under different con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and location. Originally 
intended as a textbook for students of landscape 
architecture, the book should also prove helpful 
to houseowners seriously interested in the de- 
velopment of the outdoor part of the home. 


America at the Movies. By MARGARET Far- 
RAND THORP. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939, 313 pp., $2.75. 

A delightfully readable, sometimes provoca- 
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tive book about movies, their makers and prob- 
lems, patrons and would-be reformers, artistic 
value and effect on other arts, possibilities for 
education and propaganda. Some critics have 
questioned Mrs. Thorp’s judgment in the use 
of facts apparently obtained from the industry, 
and think that her arguments against the Neely 
bill rather understate the case for the inde- 
pendents and the evidence of monopolistic 
practices; nevertheless, the discriminating 
reader will probably leave the book with a 
clearer idea of the industry and its influence 
on the public. 


What Every Woman Should Know about Furni- 
ture. By JEANNE JupsoN. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1940, 98 
pp., $2.50. 

Harmony in Interiors. By VERNITA SEELEY. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1940, 287 pp., $5. 
Two abundantly and beautifully illustrated 

books on interior decoration for the home. 
Both combine clear and easily read discussions 
of generally applicable principles with practical 
suggestions for their use in homes, large and 
small. As with most books of this kind, the 
“average” homemaker to whom they are ad- 
dressed is apparently the “average” of the 
authors’ usual readers rather than of the popu- 
lation at large; but though the suggestions may 
be practicable only to the well-to-do, almost 
anyone would enjoy studying both text and 
pictures. 

Miss Judson is an experienced writer and 
lecturer on such subjects and intends her book 
“for homemakers of average means and culture 
who want to know what constitutes qualityin 
furniture and enough about period styles to be 
able to make intelligent choice.” 

Mrs. Seeley is a successful decorator, and in 
this handsome volume she discusses such points 
as suitability, proportion and scale, color, 
lighting, flower and table decorations, and 
considerations when building; then applies the 
theories to houses of different types. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Child Study 17, No. 2 (Winter, 1940) pp. 39-45. 

Two reports from the fall institute of the 
Child Study Association reveal the essential 
differences between the approaches to the 
problems of children by psychiatrists and by 
psychologists. “On Habits and Character” 
by Wolfe contrasts the treatment of children 
on the theory that behavior can be controlled 
by the application of rewards and punishments 
with that which goes on the assumption that 
to consider the inner needs, fears, and drives 
of a child may change his behavior—a con- 
troversy which involves some of the most 
fundamental differences in psychologic think- 
ing today. “Psychotherapy in Childhood” 
is discussed by three psychiatrists, and the vari- 
ous methods in use are clearly presented. All 
agree that there is need for individual remedial 
work for many children who have behavior 
difficulties. 


Twinning as a factor influencing personality, 
L. Portenter. J. Educ. Psychol. 30, No. 7 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 542-547. 

Twelve pairs of twins ranging in age from 14 
to 23 years were compared to pairs of brothers 
and sisters of the same age by means of a bat- 
tery of tests. The twins were more alike in 
intellectual capacity and dominance-submis- 
sion, sociability, social adjustment, and physi- 
cal traits, but were less alike in other person- 
ality traits. Twins as a group were more 
submissive, had less self-confidence, and rated 
lower in mental health. 


Birthday wishes of first grade children, F. T. 
Witson. J. Gen. Psychol. 55, Second Half 
(Dec. 1939) pp. 319-335. 

Analysis of 285 birthday wishes made to 
one another by 26 children in grade 1 at the 
Horace Mann School shows that most of them 
were not altruistic wishes but had to do witha 
vocational career, marriage, or prestige, and 
that there were fewer wishes about material 
possessions, having a baby, or siblings than 
had been shown by other groups of children. 
The wishes of boys tended to be more mature 


and more numerous than those of girls, es- 
pecially in regard to vocations, travel, living 
quarters, and marriage. 


A method for the study of personality reactions 
in pre-school age children by means of analy- 
sis of their play, J. L. Desperr. J. 
Psychol. 9, First Half (Jan. 1940) pp. 17-29. 
In an experimental play situation children 

were individually presented with a family of 

dolls—father, mother, a child of his own sex, 
and a baby—each dressed in night clothes. 

Three bedrooms with a double bed, a crib, and 

a child’s bed, each with its proper bedding, 

were also used. Each child was permitted to 

play in any way he wished and to say anything. 

Drawing play with paper and crayons was also 

offered. The duration of play sessions varied 

from 10 to 65 minutes with an average of 32 

minutes. Of the 15 children observed, 3 had 

only 2 sessions, 1 had 10, and the average 
was 4. Children worked out emotional ex- 
pressions which did not find satisfactory out- 
lets in the family or social group. They 
showed some sense of secrecy about the play 
period, not discussing it with others or even 
with the experimenter when she was in the 
nursery school. The children identified the 
dolls immediately with members of their own 

families. The experimenter was often given a 

role as nurse or some member of the family. 

Real and phantasied activities were carried 

on. A child who presented no emotional dis- 

turbances showed the greatest fluidity in chang- 
ing from one role to another. Individual 
children had specific themes characteristic of 
their play. They showed associated emotional 
experiences not all in accord with their overt 
behavior at home and at school. Aggressive 
reactions toward one or several members of 
the family were the most frequent and striking 
item in the doll play. Various forms of hostile 
or destructive behavior were shown, such as 
biting, spanking, bouncing the dolls up and 
down so a limb would be broken, dropping 
them, stamping on them. Anxiety reactions, 
positive affective reactions, interest in eating, 
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excreting, excretory organs and specific parts 
of the body, sexual curiosity and awareness, 
excited behavior, increase in excretory func- 
tions, speech were all observed. The investiga- 
tion of the child’s personality by such tech- 
niques yields valid results and when compared 
with other data on the child is useful and 
revealing. 


The wandering I.Q.: A continuation, B. R. 
Srupson. J. Psychol. 9, First Half (Jan. 
1940) pp. 31-48. 

This continuation of the criticism of the 
Iowa studies points out fallacies in selection 
of cases and in statistical procedures and 
warns teachers and parents against accepting 
the idea that basic intellectual capacity can be 
changed by environment. Special warning is 
given to persons who are considering adopting 
children, as the results may be most tragic if 
adequate investigation of the background of 
infants is not made. 


J. Soc. Hyg. 25, No. 9 (Dec. 1939). 
The children of your town, V. H. PARKER, 
pp. 431-432. 
The youth of your town, R. H. Everett, 
pp. 432-433. 
Parents in your town, pp. 433-434. 
Concise statements showing the relation of 
the program for social hygiene to the welfare 
of children, young people, and parents and the 
value of a preventive program of sex education 
which protects against disease and makes for 
healthy attitudes and relationships. 


Democracy and the family, U. B. Sarr. 

Living 2, No. 1 (Feb. 1940) pp. 5-7. 

In spite of changes due to the impact of 
social and economic trends on family life, 
“the central and essential functions of family 
life not only endure, but present conditions 
make possible their fuller and freer develop- 
ment. Intelligent parenthood, successful mar- 
riage, and happy home life are now more 
generally possible than they have ever been 
before.” Family life is being freed from drudg- 
ery and from involuntary and incessant child- 
bearing; children are being freed from exploita- 
tion and harmful repression; men are growing 
up emotionally in their attitudes toward 
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women. Human nature is understood as 
never before, family life is considered from a 
scientific and experimental point of view, and 
the principle of a democratic pattern of family 
relations is accepted in which the intrinsic 
worth of personality is stressed. The family 
is the place where experiences in democratic 
living may inspire youth and where co-opera- 
tion may be lived. Social controls by the 
group, discussion of conflicts as they arise, 
freedom from prejudice, and the subordination 
of individual activities to the common good 
may all be learned in the family. 


Biological basis of the family, C. G. HARTMAN. 

Living 2, No. 1 (Feb. 1940) pp. 21-23. 

A summary of results of recent researches on 
sexual physiology which outline the growth of 
the follicle and mechanisms of ovulation, the 
functions of the hormones, estren and proges- 
tin, the changes in the uterus in the menstrual 
cycle, and the relation of the pituitary and 
other endocrine glands to the process. Steril- 
ity and mental states and the rhythm of sex 
desires in women are discussed, including con- 
sideration of the Stopes Curve, the relation of 
sex tensions to pathological mental states, 
and the time of ovulation in relation to con- 
ception control. 


The re-orientation of education to the promo- 
tion of mental hygiene, L. K. FRANK. Ment. 
Hyg. 23, No. 4 (Oct. 1939) pp. 529-543. 
Organisms exist in a common public world 

but live in a cultural world which gives to the 

public world peculiar meaning and values for 
each person. Personality grows out of this 
process of molding the individual by culture. 

Early training is fraught with lifelong sig- 

nificance because the tensions and feelings 

then aroused, especially those of resentment 
and guilt, may persist throughout life. Much 
of what is done in schools is inimical tomental 
health because it exposes the child to frequent 
and devastating humiliations. If mental 
health is to be conserved, teachers will have to 
be genuinely interested in the personalities of 
children and provide them with warm, affec- 
tionate, human relationships. In an organized 
society, cultural patterns must be taught and 
accepted by children, but this process should be 
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carried out with minimum damage to the child 
and with emotional acceptance on his part. 
Parent education is essential in order that 
parents may translate the newer ideas of human 
nature and conduct into the daily life of the 
family. High schools and colleges can help 
youth interpret his own needs and feelings, 
especially his sex needs. Mental hygiene is 
not merely an added embellishment to educa- 
tion. It makes for a far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion of our culture. 


Motor performance in adolescence including the 
study of relationships with measures of 
physical growth and maturity, A. Espens- 
CHADE. Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development 5, Serial No. 
24, No. 1 (1940) 120 pp. 

A comprehensive study of the motor per- 
formance of 165 adolescents, including tests of 
strength, speed, and accuracy. Boys’ per- 
formances increased steadily and markedly 
through the 17th year, but girls reached a 
maximum performance at 14 and then declined 
gradually. Sex differences were present at all 
ages but were greater in older than in younger 
children. In the broad jump and distance 
throw approximately 90 per cent of the boys 
exceeded the mean performance of the girls. 
In girls correlations between motor performance 
and all measures of physical growth and ma- 
turity are low and not statistically significant, 
but they are positively and significantly re- 
lated in boys. Individuals tend to maintain 
a consistent group position in motor per- 
formance but may change with growth 
increases. They vary in ability in different 
kinds of performance. 


Intelligence: its nature and nurture. 39th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1940. 

Part I, “Comparative and Critical Exposi- 
tion,”’ contains a summary from varying points 
of view of the present conclusions about intel- 
ligence and environment. The following chap- 


ters are of special interest from the standpoint 
of child development, as well as the controversy 
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about nature and nurture: “The Meaning of 
Environment,” Beth L. Wellman; “The 
Present Status of the California Group of 
Gifted Youth after 16 Years,’ Terman and 
Oden; “Ten Years of Research on Twins,” 
Harold D. Carter; “The Prediction of Intel- 
ligence from Infant and Pre-School Tests,” 
J. E. Anderson. 

Part II consists of original studies and experi- 
ments, most of them in the field of child devel- 
opment. Eight studies of the effect of nursery 
school attendance on intelligence are reported 
which show conflicting results. Included also 
are studies of mental growth in young children, 
of factors influencing the growth of intelligence 
in young children, of twins, of familial resem- 
blance in intelligence, of the stability of mental 
growth from infancy on, of the effect of living 
in homes with feeble-minded parents, and of 
the stimulating effect of school environment 
beyond the preschool years. 


Proceedings of the First Southern Regional 
Conference and Louisiana State Conference 
on Family Relations, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1939, 70 pp. 

Reports and papers from the first regional 
conference of the National Conference on 
Family Relations. Included are papers on the 
juvenile court, juvenile delinquency, health of 
the family, and family counseling. 


Reading for fun and feeling, E. H. Ross. 
Understanding the Child 8, No. 4 (Jan. 
1940) pp. 28-32. 

The desire for escape for redirected energy 
is sometimes legitimate and calls for no apology. 
Enjoyment is what is needed rather than ad- 
herence to literary or educational standards, 
especially ready-made ones handed to us by 
others. Our feelings at the time and pre- 
viously affect our reactions to reading any 
particular book. From books we may obtain 
a deeper understanding of children and our- 
selves and may test our theories. The author 
illustrates his points by recent fiction and 


biography. 
E. McG. 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


What makes young teachers old and old 
teachers young? E. M. Orson. Childhood 
Educ. 16, No. 7 (March 1940) p. 292. 
The main reason why some teachers remain 

young is their fertility in and use of ideas. 

Other characteristics are discussed, and a 

plea is made that schools be spared from “the 

lustrous curls under which rests a fixed and 

rigidly set brain.”—R. V. H. 


Woman’s status in teaching, E. G. Pinkston, 
Intern. Altrusan 17, No. 5 (Jan. 1940) pp. 
5-7, 23. 

The arguments advanced for increasing the 
number of men in teaching positions and for 
paying them more for the same job should 
encourage women to ask whether they are 
taking responsibility for advanced study, for 
writing, and for speaking as men do, and 
whether they are making their own distinctive 
contributions in the realm of human values. 
eG 


Are facts enough? J. A. Boyp. School Rev. 

47, No. 10 (Dec. 1939) pp. 755-758. 

In the study here reported it was found that 
knowledge of facts did not correlate highly with 
ability to draw inferences from them. The 
author concludes that if the higher mental 
processes are to be developed through educa- 
tion, the activities participated in by students 
must require the use of these processes and not 
the mere acquisition of facts.—B. I. C. 


Effects on education of growth and mobility 
of population, L. A. KIRKENDALL. School 
Rev. 47, No. 10 (Dec. 1939) pp. 767-774. 
A study of communities with rapidly shifting 

populations revealed that school difficulties 

arise in connection with school records, build- 
ings, school morale, extracurriculum program, 
grade placement, teacher-pupil relations, stand- 
ards of morality, meeting financial problems, 
health needs, developing substitutes for un- 
satisfactory home conditions, and establishing 
school-community relations which involve un- 
derstanding and co-operation.—B. I. C. 


ADULT 


A unique adult school, E. O. PurTee and H. W. 
NISONGER. J. Adult Educ. 12, No. 1 (Jan. 
1940) pp. 74-77. 

Ohio State University, its adult evening 
school, and the public schools of Columbus have 
established a co-operative relationship of 
benefit to all concerned. Started asa C. W. A. 
project in 1933, the evening school has grown 
steadily in enrollment and variety of courses 
offered; but perhaps its most noteworthy 
feature is its development as a “laboratory in 
which adult educational theory and practice 
could be tried out and teachers and leaders for 
the adult education movement could be 
trained” and which thus serves effectively to 
“unite living and learning.”—R. V. H. 


Shall we prepare household assisgafts? E. 
WoopEeN. Prac. Home Econ. 18, No. 3 
(March 1940) p. 82. 

A description of the procedure used in 
organizing a Course in a new vocational school 
in Toledo, Ohio, to prepare girls for household 
assistants. The choice of a capable advisory 
committee, the selection of students, naming 
the course, and giving dignity to the work are 
some of the problems discussed by the author. 
—A. L. 


COLLEGE 


The group-study plan, L. I. Perrico. J. 
Higher Educ. 10, No. 9 (Dec. 1939) pp. 
484-486. 

A description of the plan for organizing the 
work of a history and a sociology course around 
committee work on topics and the reactions of 
students to it. As compared to the lecture 
method, it included more interest, initiative, 
and outside reading and “made us think and 
evaluate.” —B. I. C. 


Consumer education. J. Higher Educ. 10, 
No. 9 (Dec. 1939) pp. 506-507. 
Suggests viewing the college student as a 
consumer of knowledge and the college profes- 
sor as the producer or manufacturer who studies 
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consumer needs and satisfactions as a basis for 
determining type and quality of product to 
be made available.—B. I. C. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Money management and credit problems of the 
home, B. VAN HEULEN. Am. Vocational 
Assocn. J. 15, No. 1 (Feb. 1940) p. 39. 

A discussion of the home economics teacher’s 
obligation to assist with money management 
problems from the family standpoint. The 
teacher is now better equipped with the data on 
family incomes and expenditures from the 
Consumer Purchases Study made by various 
government agencies. Other sources of in- 
formation on family incomes and expenditures 
are discussed.—A. L. 


Core program in a Florida laboratory school, 
G. E. Tutty. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 15, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 108-111. 

A member of the staff describes the search 
for the design of a curriculum which is con- 
sistent with the chosen purpose of the school in 
question.—R. V. H. 


Sex education in the curriculum, H. A. MILLER 
and R. E. Breakey. Educ. Digest 5, No. 6 
(Feb. 1940) p. 37. 

A discussion of sex education as taught in 
the high schools of Lansing, Michigan, during 
the past seven years, with a summary of some 
of these results obtained from sex education 
courses.—A. L. 


Democracy in the classroom, R. G. REYNOLDs. 
Teachers Coll. Record 41, No. 5 (Feb. 1940) 
pp. 427-436. 

A consideration of school experiences through 
which the child may be brought to build for 
himself a framework of values which have the 
characteristics of the democratic way of 


life.—R. V. H. 
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SUPERVISION 


Student rating of teachers in service as a 
teacher-training device, M. L. Huvtse. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 
1940) pp. 1-12. 

The description of a procedure in which ob- 
servation has for its purpose the study of 
teaching in its totality. The score card is used 
to familiarize the student with definite indica- 
tions of merit.—R. V. H. 


Teachers’ marks—tragic and absurd, D. E. 
Lawson. Educ. Forum 4, No. 2 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 175-179. 

The techniques of objective grading are 
contrasted with the common practice of many 
teachers who still rely on their own empiric 
decisions and subjective judgments.—R. V. H. 


In-service education looking forward, H. L. 
CaswELL. Educ. Meth. 19, No. 5 (Feb. 
1940) pp. 262-267. 

Opportunities for continued education open 
to the teacher in service are presented. It 
is pointed out that supervisors and administra- 
tors have a responsibility to include in-service 
education as part of the regular program and 
not something which teachers carry on in tag 
ends of time.—R. V. H. 


Is the training school practical? J. DurFtor. 
Peabody J. Educ. 17, No. 4 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 213-222. 

In a survey of the public schools of the Pan- 
handle of Texas in 1938, one of the questions 
submitted to teachers was, ‘‘Since you have had 
teacher training and teaching experience, what 
suggestions do you have to offer to improve the 
efficiency of teacher training?”” The two most 
frequent suggestions were: first, to provide 
more practice and less theory; and, second, to 
avoid having the training school situation too 
ideal. The author analyzes and discusses 
these two criticisms of teacher training.—A. L. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Seasonal variations in the vitamin A content 
of certain visceral organs of the Geelbek or 
Cape salmon, C. J. MoLTENo and W. S. 
Rapson. Biochem. J. 33, No. 9 (Sept. 
1939) pp. 1390-1393. 

Cape salmon from False Bay, South Africa, 
were found to have small livers of very low oil 
content but exceedingly high vitamin A content 
and very low iodine value when caught in 
November. A study extending to the follow- 
ing May showed a marked increase in iodine 
value of the oil and a decrease in the concen- 
tration of vitamin A while the liver increased 
in size and yield of oil. During this period the 
food consisted of sardines, maasbankers, and 
Cape mackerel. At the onset of intensive 
feeding, the vitamin A of the liver decreased 
and afterwards gradually increased. The 
vitamin A of the visceral oils was directly re- 
lated to the oil content of the viscera, being 
greatest when the fish was fat. The iodine 
value was found to vary inversely with the 
percentage of vitamin A in the oil. Vitamin A 
appeared to be associated with the process of 
fat assimilation.—R. L. M. 


The minimum vitamin A _ requirements of 
normal adults. II. The utilization of caro- 
tene as affected by certain dietary factors and 
variations in light exposure, L. E. BOOHER 
and E. C. Carutson. J. Nuir. 18, No. 5 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 459-471. 

During the course of a study to determine the 
vitamin A requirement necessary for normal 
dark adaptation of different individuals, bio- 
logical assays for vitamin A values of peas 
and spinach after cooking were made. Using 
U.S.P. reference cod-liver oil as the standard, 
there were found to be present 700 and 9,500 
to 10,000 units, respectively, per 100 grams 
(raw basis) in these vegetables.—R. L. M. 


Vitamin A activity of milk fat, L. A. Moore. 
Quart. Bull. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 21, No. 
3 (Feb. 1939) pp. 169-173. 

For a period of a year monthly milk fat 
samples were obtained from three sources: 


from a large supply of milk which came to the 
college creamery, from one Holstein cow which 
had been on pasture the previous summer, and 
from one Holstein cow which had not been on 
pasture. Laboratory findings, both biological 
and chemical, showed that the vitamin A 
activity of these samples tripled when the 
cows were turned to pasture in May and held 
up well until October, when there was some 
decline. In April the creamery milk (3.5 per 
cent milk fat) carried 718 International Units 
per quart; in May, 2,189; and in October, 1,471. 
The two Holstein cows responded in a similar 
manner to green pasture grasses.—R. L. M. 


The vitamin B,; content of foods in terms of 
crystalline thiamin, L. E. Booner and E. R. 
Hartz_er. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. 
707 (1939). 

This bulletin presents the results of vitamin 
B, assays of the edible portions of 100 food 
items, including fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
meats, and dairy products. The vitamin B, 
values were determined by the rat-growth 
method, using crystalline thiamin as a standard 
of reference. The results are given in tabulated 
form in terms of International Units and in 
terms of micrograms of thiamin per 100 grams 
of the foods. Details of the method of assay, 
preparation of materials used in the vitamin 
B,-deficient ration of the experimental animals, 
and statistical analysis of the data are included. 
Vitamin B, was found to be widely distributed 
in common foodstuffs. The most important 
natural food sources are whole-grain cereals, 
legumes, nuts, and lean pork. Fruits in general 
are not important sources of vitamin B,. 
As sources of the vitamin, vegetables, other 
than the legumes, vary from fair (30 to 100 
I.U. per 100 grams) to unimportant (less than 
30 I.U. per 100 grams). The text carries a 
review of current literature on the vitamin B, 
content of foods, a review of the current 
methods being used for vitamin B,; assays, and a 
classification of foods as sources of vitamin Bj. 
[This bulletin is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
a copy.]—E. R. H. 
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The determination of lactoflavin (vitamin Be) 
in natural products, G. LunpE, H. Krncstap, 
and A. Otsen. Hoppe-Seyler’s Z. physiol. 
Chem. 260 (1939) pp. 141-147. 

The lactoflavin (riboflavin) content of some 
natural products was determined by the bio- 
logical method and by three chemical methods. 
The lumiflavin method, which depends on the 
transformation of lactoflavin into lumiflavin 
with the estimation of the latter, gave consist- 
ently low results. The other two chemical 
methods, one an oxidation method and the 
other a reduction method, gave good agreement 
in most cases with the biological determina- 
tions. In the oxidation method interfering 
pigments are removed by oxidation with potas- 
sium permanganate. The color intensity of 
lactoflavin is then read in a step-photometer. 
The other method depends on the reduction of 
interfering pigments with sodium hydrosulfite, 
after which the adsorption of riboflavin is 
measured. Amounts of lactoflavin expressed 
as gamma per 100 grams as determined by 
biological assay were as follows: small herrings, 
350; kippers, 200; brisling sardines, 350; cod 
roe, 600; crab roe, 750; raw cod liver, 650; 
fresh milk, 240; raw pork liver, 3,700; fish liver 
meal, 3,300; ox liver meal, 4,530; spinach, 330; 
corn, 290; and peas, 180.—E. M. H. 


The distribution of riboflavin in meat and meat 
products, O. MiIcKELSEN, H. A. WAISMAN, 
and C. A. Etvenyem. J. Nuir. 18, No. 5 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 517-526. 

The riboflavin content of meat and meat 
products was determined by a microbiological 
method. The products assayed were beef 
brain, heart, kidney, liver, lung, pancreas, 
round, spleen, and tongue; veal hindquarter and 
liver; leg and liver of lamb; pork loin, boiled 
ham, smoked ham, canned ham, and tender 
ham; pork heart, kidney, liver, and loin; and 
dark and light poultry. The values for beef 
liver, dried, ranged from 105 to 125 gamma of 
riboflavin per gram, while the values after 
frying were from 65 to 86 gamma per gram of 


dry weight. Pork and lamb liver, dried, con- 
tained 90 gamma per gram and veal liver had a 
somewhat higher content with from 100 to 135 
gamma per gram on a dry basis. Dried ham 
values were low, with a range of from 7 to 10 
gamma per gram. Beef round and pork loin 
were also low, but dried light poultry meat was 
the lowest, with a value of 3 gamma per gram. 
The ordinary household method of stewing 
occasioned no loss of riboflavin, but roasting 
and frying caused appreciable loss.—E. M. H. 


Vitamin C in vegetables. X. Snap beans, 
G. L. Mack, W. T. TapLey, and C. G. KInc. 
Food Research 4, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1939) 
pp. 309-316. 

Ascorbic acid analyses were made on 13 
varieties of snap beans. The vitamin content 
varied from 0.28 to 0.09 mg. per gram. The 
earliness of maturity appeared to have a 
favorable effect on the vitamin C content. It 
was found that the seeds had a higher vitamin 
C content than the pods. Storage tests at 
three temperatures were made. Some experi- 
ments on the influence of soil type and fertilizer 
treatment are reported. Cooking tests showed 
that very little ascorbic acid is destroyed by 
boiling but that a considerable amount is 
dissolved into the cooking water.—O. E. M. 


Variations in ascorbic acid content of bananas, 
P. L. Harris and G. L. Potanp. Food 
Research 4, No. 4 (July-Aug. 1939) pp. 
317-327. 

Normally ripened bananas from four tropical 
countries showed the same average ascorbic 
acid content, namely, from 0.100 to 0.110 mg. 
per gram. Maturity studies showed that the 
vitamin C content of bananas increased as the 
fruit ripened, reaching a maximum at the 
stage when the peel is yellow flecked with 
brown. Cooking in various ways caused an 
appreciable loss of ascorbic acid except cooking 
in the unbroken peel. Sliced bananas lose 
vitamin C slowly when exposed to air at room 
temperature.—O. E. M. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


People eat fewer potatoes, H. HrnpERson. 
Agr. Situation 23, No. 12 (Dec. 1939) pp. 
27-28. 

The consumption of potatoes in the United 
States has declined from an average of 2.95 
bushels per person per year in the period 
1910-14 to about 2.32 bushels in 1933-37. 
This downward trend is partly due to the fact 
that farmers are eating fewer home-grown 
potatoes. An increasing proportion of the 
total crop is being grown on the commercial 
type farm. Furthermore, in this machine age 
there is less need than formerly for foods high 
in energy value. The decline in potato con- 
sumption has been accompanied by a sharp 
increase in consumption of fresh vegetables. 
The average per capita production of those 
crops rose from 51 pounds in 1918 to 87 pounds 
in 1937. Fruit consumption, especially citrus, 
has also increased rapidly in recent years. The 
per capita production of 13 fruits averaged 177 
pounds for the years 1919-23 as compared with 
206 pounds for 1934-38. Probably these up- 
ward trends will tend to be less rapid in the 
future. It is also expected that there will be 
a more stable relationship between the con- 
sumption of potatoes and the consumption of 
other foods. 


Health and socio-economic studies in Puerto 
Rico. III. Nutritional studies in the rural 
region of Puerto Rico, R. R. LANG and Staff 
of the Dietetic Unit, with the co-operation of 
P. M. Orero. Bol. Asoc. Med. Puerto Rico 
31, No. 4 (April 1939) pp. 113-132. 

As part of the program of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, data on food 
consumption were obtained from 200 rural 
families in each of four agricultural zones 
(coffee, tobacco, fruit, and sugar cane). The 
general dietary pattern was very monotonous. 
The usual breakfast consisted of coffee with 
or without bread. For lunch there was almost 
always codfish, a starchy vegetable, rice, and 
beans. Some of the same foods were used at 
dinner. Meat, eggs, and milk were little used. 
Most of the families owning chickens or cows 


chose to sell the eggs and milk to supplement 
the family income. The consumption of milk 
per person per day varied from an average of 
1.85 ounces in the fruit zone to 4.15 ounces in 
the sugar zone. From estimates of the nutri- 
tive content, the diets were somewhat low in 
calories and iron and very deficient in protein, 
calcium, and phosphorus. Vitamin deficiencies 
were judged to be very prevalent. This study 
reveals the great need for measures to improve 
the economic level of rural families and for 
education in planning and obtaining a better 
food supply. 


Nutrition in Canada, E. W. McHenry. 
Can. Pub. Health J. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 431-434. 

The Canadian Council on Nutrition is plan- 
ning dietary studies to determine the extent 
and types of malnutrition to be found in 
Canada. Three recent surveys have been made. 
In a study of 100 low-income families in To- 
ronto, in which individual food consumption 
was measured, there was found to be disparity 
in the distribution of food between members of 
a family. Fathers fared best, then young 
children, then older children, and mothers 
worst. Most of the families studied were not 
being properly fed. The author believes that 
some of the malnutrition which exists in Canada 
could be prevented by educating housewives in 
food buying. If spent to best advantage the 
relief food allowance in Toronto could provide 
a diet from 80 to 85 per cent adequate—a higher 
nutritional level than that now secured by the 
low-income working families in Toronto. 


Dry skim milk in low cost diets, E. P. Hunt. 
Child Development 10, No. 4 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 241-268. 

A group of 112 preschool negro boys, selected 
because of low milk consumption, was given for 
about four months regular supplements of dry 
skim milk in quantity to bring the total milk 
consumption to an adequate level. A similar 
group of 101 children receiving no milk sup- 
plement served as a control. Information on the 
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character of the diets was obtained by “meas- 
ured-diet”’ records from each child and by “quan- 
titative-diet” records from 11 demonstra- 
tion children and 6 controls. The two groups 
were compared with respect to food consump- 
tion habits, nutritive content of the diet, and 
certain physical findings. Obviously the diets 
of the demonstration group were superior to 
those of the control group. Among the former 
growth in stature was somewhat more homo- 
geneous and, for the four-year-old group, 
slightly greater than for the corresponding 
series of the control group. 


Boston drinks “surplus” milk. Consumers’ 
Guide 6, No. 10 (Nov. 1, 1939) pp. 3-4. 
The low-priced milk plan in Boston has been 

in operation since August 7, 1939. It provides 

for the selling of milk for 5 cents a quart to 
families receiving reliet and for 7 cents to 

families with wage earners on the W. P. A. 

This plan is believed to be a step toward the 

solution of the problem of too much milk on 

farms and too little in cities. For the milk 

sold at these reduced prices, farmers get 6.8 

cents a quart, which is the highest price paid 

to farmers in this area for milk to be bottled. 

The dairies receive up to 2 cents a quart. The 

difference between the 5 cents and 6.8 cents a 

quart is paid by the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture. The cost of processing the 5- 

cent milk is borne by the relief agencies in 

Boston. In the case of the 7-cent milk, 5 cents 

goes to the farmer and 2 cents to pay for proc- 

essing, bottling, and delivering to the depots. 

The operation of this plan is being watched with 

interest by other cities that are considering 

ways and means of providing more milk for 
needy families. 


Food consumption habits in China, H. Linp- 
stepT. Intern. Rev. Agr. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 
1939) pp. 363E-389E. 

The most important budget investigations 
and dietary studies made in China are here 
reviewed in an attempt to view the food con- 
sumption habits of the country as a whole. 
The results show that cereals, legumes, and 
vegetables are the mainstay of the diet. The 


consumption of meat and milk is insignificant 
as compared with that in the United States, 
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Great Britain, and Germany. Only the well- 
to-do can afford eggs, although China produces 
and exports them in large quantities. It is 
believed that the current food supply, if 
equitably distributed, could probably provide 
for the calorie needs of the present population. 
However, the diets are very deficient in calcium 
and in good quality protein and probably are 
also inadequate with respect to all the vitamins. 
Poverty, ignorance, and land limitations are 
the greatest barriers to good nutrition. The 
problem of providing food for an increasing 
population is serious. It means that agricul- 
ture must become even more intensive than it 
now is, on the land under cultivation. It is 
unlikely that the consumption of animal food- 
stuffs can be increased to any extent, and there- 
fore any hope of dietary improvement must 
lie in an increased production and consumption 
of vegetable foodstuffs with emphasis on 
soybeans, leafy, green, and yellow vegetables, 
and whole grains. 


A study of food purchasing habits of indigent 
and near indigent families, S.S. HALsTEAp. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 12-15. 

From the records of food purchases for a 
two-week period kept by women attending 
prenatal and child welfare clinics in Detroit, 
100 were selected for study. Compared with 
suggested plans for adequate diets at minimum 
cost, the diets of these families contained about 
the recommended quantities of meats, eggs and 
cheese, fats, and leafy, green, and yellow vege- 
tables; somewhat larger quantities of tomatoes 
and citrus fruit and of sugars; but smaller 
quantities of milk, grain products, and the less 
succulent vegetables. Milk consumption aver- 
aged about a pint a day for each person; but 
because in this group of families there were 
pregnant and lactating women as well as young 
children, requirements for milk were unusually 
high. Food expenditures averaged 21 cents a 
person a day, while the amount required to 
purchase the adequate diet at minimum cost 
was estimated to be 25 cents. The average 
distribution of the food dollar was as follows: 
milk, 21 cents; vegetables and fruits, 20; 
grain products, 16; fats, 11; sugars, 5; meat, 12; 
eggs and cheese, 8; and accessories, 7 cents. 
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In general the purchasing habits were con- 
sidered good, although diets would have been 
improved by more milk at the expense of 
sugars and by a greater ratio of whole-grain 
to refined cereal products. 


Rural dietaries in Europe. Annex: Report on 
bread. Prepared under auspices of the 
Health Committee, League of Nations. Se- 
ries of League of Nations Publications, 26; 
European conference on rural life; (Aug. 1939). 
This report brings together dietary surveys 

made in rural sections of Europe and discusses 
the significant findings, country by country. 
In general, these rural diets are characterized 
by monotony. Cereals or potatoes are usually 
the chief article of diet, supplemented by vari- 
able quantities of meat, milk, eggs, fruits, and 
vegetables, depending on relative prosperity, 
season of the year, and custom. One of the 
most serious consequences of the poor diets is 
the effect on mothers and young children. The 
annex to this report is concerned with bread. 
The kinds and quantities of bread used and the 
nutritive significance in the diets of each of the 
countries are discussed in some detail. In 
recent years there has been a general decline 
in cereal consumption as purchasing power has 
increased. But in poor rural areas where there 
is underconsumption, a greater prosperity 
might mean an increase in the consumption of 
cereals or possibly of wheat at the expense of 
maize, rye, or other cereals. 


Enquete sur l’alimentation en Tunisie [Inquiry 
on nutrition in Tunisia], E. BuRNET. 
Bascome & Muscat, 41 Avenue de Londres, 
Tunis, 1939, 172 pp. 

This report (in French) on the nutrition of 
Tunisia is based on dietary records kept for one 
or two weeks by about 100 families represent- 
ing different economic levels in various sections 
of the country. Information on family income 
and expenditure was also obtained to provide 
the economic setting for the study of diets. 
Traditional food habits have persisted with 
little change in some parts of the country. 
The diets consist chiefly of cereals, olive oil, 
and fresh vegetables, supplemented by irregular 
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quantities of animal products such as milk and 
meat. Nutritive values were estimated and are 
presented separately for each family. The 
diets of about 40 per cent of the families were 
low in calories. There was also a general 
shortage of good-quality protein. Among the 
low-income families inadequate supplies of 
many nutrients were found. To correct these 
deficiencies and to provide adequate food for an 
increasing population calls for careful agricul- 
tural planning. Among the suggestions pro- 
posed are the development of animal husbandry 
both commercially and noncommercially and 
also of the fishing industry, together with in- 
creased production of fruit trees, potatoes, and 
legumes. At the same time, improvements 
must be made in irrigation, transportation, and 
marketing facilities and in bringing about 
increased purchasing power. 


A study of the consumption of fats and oils in 
Minneapolis, 1938, W. C. WaAITE and R. W. 
Cox. Univ. of Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
344 (Aug. 1939) 20 pp. 

Information on expenditures for and con- 
sumption of fats and oils was obtained from 
2,421 families in Minneapolis during a week in 
April or May 1938. Data were also obtained 
from hospitals, restaurants, and from 1,319 
retail stores. The consumption of total fats 
varied widely, but for 80 per cent of the families 
it was between 0.80 and 1.99 pounds per per- 
son per week. At successively higher income 
levels there was an increase in per capita con- 
sumption of and in the price paid per pound for 
fats, but a decrease in the proportion of the 
food dollar spent for them. At a given income 
level the per capita fat consumption decreased 
as family size increased. An increase in family 
size because of children resulted in a greater 
change in consumption than a corresponding 
increase in number of adults. Among all fats 
used, butter predominated in quantity con- 
sumed and proportion of expenditures. Other 
table fats were little used. For cooking pur- 
poses lard and lard substitutes competed with 
butter, especially at low incomes and in com- 
mercial baking where costs must be kept low. 

E. F. P. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Factors in buying beef, G. L. WENZEL and S. 
MALuick. Am. Restaurant Mag. 24, No. 2 
(Feb. 1940) pp. 33-37, 85-86. 

In the grade ratings of beef the fat per- 
centage decreases and the bone and lean per- 
centages increase as the grade becomes lower. 
In judging live steer, low-set, thick, compactly 
built animals are the most desirable. There is 
a definite relationship between qualities in 
animals on the hoof, carcasses, and wholesale 
cuts. Wholesale cuts are graded on the basis 
of seven characteristics, with scores ranging up 
to a maximum of 112 points. Scores for 
conformation, thickness, finish of fat, color of 
fat, color of lean, and color and hardness of 
bones may range from 0 to 14 and marbling 
from 2 to 28. A score of 112-96 designates 
A 1 or prime; 95-80 means No. 1 or choice. 
Typical specifications are given; for example, 
that for loin end Chicago cut reads: “Cut at 
pin bone. Closely trimmed and all surplus 
suet removed, particularly from inside. Not 
more than four vertebrae bones included and 
only the tip of the round bone. Preferred 
weight 27-31 lbs.” 


Streamlined work orders speed up tenant 
service [editorial]. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 39, 
No. 13 (Dec. 1939) pp. 26-27. 

An ingenious method of issuing instructions 
for service work and minor job repairs is 
illustrated. A checking form is set up on a 
4” x 7” card on which, by means of a few check 
marks and a word or two, over 140 different 
messages can be conveyed and from which 
complete information about the job can after- 
wards be drawn up. From a file of these cards 
almost any phase of the service operations may 
be analyzed with a minimum of clerical assist- 
ance. 


Budgeting for varying volume, P. K. Poutton 
and P. H. Gorpsmirn. Factory Mgt. & 
Maintenance 78, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 54-56. 
The fluctuating character of business con- 

ditions requires that a budget be flexible if it is 

to serve as a desirable operating guide. Ex- 


pense ratios established for varying levels of 
activity show the amount and trend of operat- 


ing costs under changing conditions and 
indicate the levels at which combinations of 
labor and supervision might be desirable. 
Charts and graphs are reproduced to illustrate 
the principles involved in controlling costs and 
in determining management policies. 


Establishing specifications for food service 
equipment, A. W. JANZEN. Hosp. Mgt. 48, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1939) pp. 45-46. 

In choosing equipment the size and needs of 
the institution, the money available for pur- 
chase, the utilities available, cost of operation 
and maintenance, and the character and ability 
of the labor must all be considered. After the 
most suitable material, gauge, and design have 
been chosen the specifications can be drawn up 
giving an exact description in terms of the 
trade and covering all dimensions, materials, 
finish, gauge, workmanship, traps, fittings, and 
connections. For example, stainless steel tub- 
ing should be specified as follows: ‘‘to be con- 
structed of 1}” o0.d. (outside dimensions) No. 8 
finish (mirror finish) seamless stainless steel 
tubing, not less than 0.0625 inch (gauge) in 
thickness.” Factors in selection are fully 
discussed. 


How good is your refrigeration, A. N. BRENT. * 
Hotel Mgt. 37, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) p. 10. 

With your engineer, A. N. Brent. Jotel 
M gt. 37, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) p. 34. 

The first of these two articles furnishes an 
effective check list for a refrigerating system, 
giving items to be used in checking on brine 
control, temperature control, insulation, and 
practically all other factors important in up- 
keep and operating economy. 

The second article deals with the generation 
and supply of hot water and provides an excel- 
lent check list for possible improvements and 
economies in the hot-water system. 


How to buy mattresses, C. M. Dani. Hotel 
Mgt. 37, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 36-37+. 
The five types of mattresses now in ordinary 

use are cotton, curled hair, kapok, rubber, and 

inner spring. Curled hair mattresses may be 
made with horse tail, cattle tail, horse mane, or 
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hog hair. Inner-spring mattresses may be of 
the cloth-pocketed coil type or the metal-tied 
coil type, for which construction details are 
given. To judge the value of mattresses, con- 
sideration should be given to resiliency, buoy- 
ancy, and construction details such as finish of 
edges and surface, quality of ticking, tailoring, 
and presence of handles and ventilators. Since 
only six or seven states have adequate laws 
regulating mattress manufacture, it is neces- 
sary to read the label carefully and to know the 
manufacturer’s standards. 


Guide to blanket buying, C. M. Dani. Hotel 
Mgt. 37, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 24-25+. 
The average weight of good single-length 

blankets runs from three to four pounds 

and about five pounds for a pair. Weight 
bears little relationship to warmth, cost, or 
quality. It is better to buy high-grade wool- 
filling on cotton warp (about 80 per cent wool) 
than low-grade wool. The former is desirable 
when fine blankets are required, but costs and 
frequent washing must be considered. When 
buying part-wool blankets insist on a guarantee 
of the percentage of wool. Labeling laws 
compel makers to state amount only, not grade 
of wool. All-cotton blankets are an excellent 
investment for many purposes as they are 
mothproof and easy to care for. End finishes 
may be binding of satin or sateen, hemming, 
and blanket-stitching. The surest test for 
washability is actual washing, with observation 
of shrinkage and the effect on color, texture, 
nap, softness, and fluffiness. Twelve to fifteen 
washings are usually considered necessary for 

a reliable test of quality. The author gives 

recommended sizes for hotel and hospital use 

and directions for mothproofing, storage, and 
washing. 


Preserving the dietetic value of frozen foods, 
E. M. Cuace. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 34-38. 

Major problems of the frozen foods industry 
are: to find varieties best adapted to the condi- 
tions of a given region; to select varieties with a 
maximum vitamin content and the optimum 
flavor; to see that they are harvested at the 
proper time and that the time between harvest- 
ing and freezing is as short and the temperature 
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as low as possible; to use care in processing and 
even more in handling and distribution by the 
retailer. Much mediocre frozen food has been 
put on the market, with the result that the 
increase in consumption of this whole class of 
foods has been slowed up. 


The dietitian in the school lunchroom, L. W. 
Parsons. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 1 
(Jan. 1940) pp. 48-51. 

Outstanding qualifications of the lunchroom 
manager are: an interest in and knowledge of 
foods and nutritive requirements of school 
children; superior physical health and energy; 
appreciation of high professional standards; 
understanding of methods of food purchasing, 
preparation, service, and cost control; a tactful, 
intelligent, and forceful attention to personnel 
management; and high standards of sanitation. 
The method of training used by the Board of 
Education of Detroit, Michigan, for prospec- 
tive lunchroom managers is surveyed, and 
examination is made of the many ways by 
which the lunchroom may co-operate with other 
school departments in developing better food 
habits. 


Method and magic in menu-making [editorial]. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) 
pp. 53-54. 

An explanation of how the nutrition depart- 
ment of New York Hospital has used a menu- 
suggestion and check list to show the variety 
of foods offered and how often each is served. 
All suggestions are classified according to types 
of food—appetizers, garnishes, vegetables, 
muffins, biscuits, and so forth. Some two 
thousand items have already been listed, and 
new ones are continually being added. Space 
is provided for checking all items used each 
week during a six-month period. It is not 
always the new dishes that please the guests 
most but old stand-bys in new dress. 


Broader horizons, A. C. JENSEN. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 
104-109. 

Dietitians are increasingly in demand as 
executives in full charge of dietary departments. 
The need for them exceeds the number avail- 
able. The problem is to provide an adequate 
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number of properly qualified dietitians and to 
develop an educational program that will 
demonstrate to the hospital administrator the 
value of this policy. Since three-fourths of 
the hospitals in the country have less than 100 
beds each, housekeeping duties may be part 
of the dietitian’s responsibility, and many 
dietitians need at least a minimum of house- 
keeping training. 


The division of the hospital food dollar, M. 
Berc and M. Doyie. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 16, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 141-145. 
A study made at the Massachusetts General 

Hospital of the distribution of the food dollar 
among the usual five groups of food materials 
shows that for three units (one on an “exclu- 
sive,” one on a moderately priced, and one on 
a charity level) daily per capita food costs are, 
respectively, $1.20, $0.48, and $0.40. Also 
that as the per capita cost goes up, the percent- 
age spent for meat increases; that for fruits and 
vegetables stays about the same; that for milk, 
cream, ice cream, and cheese stays the same or 
decreases slightly; and those for breads and 
cereals and for fats, sugars, tea, coffee, and 
miscellaneous decrease. 


Points on personnel, A. B. ATKINSON. Modern 
Hosp. 53, No. 6 (Dec. 1939) pp. 86, 88. 
New employees are often hastily hired after 

a hurried interview, but it is profitable to take 

time for a careful selection. Salient points to 

bring out in the interview are: a complete 
schedule of duties on the job, of hours on duty 
and day off, of time allowed for vacation and 
illness; minimum and maximum salary; require- 
ments as to appearance and personal character- 
istics; and the importance of the job as an 
integral part of the organization. When an 

applicant is employed he should be given a 

written schedule of duties and then supervised 

and instructed carefully until he is completely 
familiar with his responsibilities. 


Clean dishes and clean pans, M. DE G. BRYAN. 
Modern Hosp. 54, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 
96-97. 

Machine dishwashing is a process of “pas- 
teurization” rather than sterilization. The 


first step is to spray the dishes with warm water 
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(approximately 140°F.) containing a detergent. 
The action of the detergent is primarily 
physical, facilitating cleaning by emulsification 
and lowering of the surface tension of fats. 
The detergent also prevents the precipitation 
on the dishes of an insoluble film which holds 
bacteria. The second step is to remove wash 
water and consists of exposure of the dishes to 
a hot-water rinse for from 10 to 15 seconds. 
The pressure of the water-should be from 25 
to 50 pounds and the temperature not less 
than 180°F. Dishes, glasses, and silver will 
dry rapidly if the rinse water is hot enough and 
space permits the dishes to stand in the racks 
for a few minutes. Silver should be placed 
upright in suitable racks. Newer type racks in 
which the dishes may be stored without transfer 
are desirable. Other factors in efficient opera- 
tion relate to the scraping and stacking of soiled 
dishes, construction and care of the machine, 
and constant temperature control. Also im- 
portant are the meticulous washing of pots and 
pans and conditions pertaining to employees 
themselves—their physical well-being, hand- 
washing facilities, and the use of clean towels. 
Legislation to secure sanitary dishwashing is 
now far from uniform, and there is need for 
further study of the situation, looking toward 
the improvement of present laws. 


Figuring food costs rapidly, G. S. SAUNDERs. 
Modern Hosp. 54, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) p. 100. 
Fresh, canned, and frosted peas are used to 

illustrate a quick method of figuring food costs 
now employed in the school cafeteria system of 
Syracuse, New York. A chart shows the cost 
of the original unit of purchase for each type of 
pea; this in turn is broken down into units of 
one pound and then into edible portions of 
from one to four ounces. By means of the 
charts it is easy to compare the prices of the 
edible portion of the canned, fresh, and frosted 
product. 


Stimulating cafeteria employees, O. Faye. 
Nation’s Schools 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) p. 76. 
In the Rochester, New York, school lunch- 

rooms a definite procedure has been planned to 

develop the attitude and aptitude of the per- 
sonnel. The program has been carried out 
through group meetings of the managers and 
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employees. At one meeting attractive and un- 
attractive counter displays were shown; at 
another salads were demonstrated; and dish- 
washing, sandwich making, meat cutting, and 
sanitation have been topics of other meetings. 
Score cards for the lunchrooms are now in use 
and have done much to raise the standards of 
cleanliness and sanitation. These meetings 
have supplemented the training of employees, 
stimulated interest, and brought to light the 
capabilities of employees. 


Hazards in foods, J. H. SHrapER. WNation’s 
Schools 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 47-48. 
There are now more health hazards in the 

preparation and handling of foods than in their 

production and processing in commercial 
plants. All food should be protected from mis- 
cellaneous handling by the delivery men, the 
counter workers, and the public at the serving 
counter. Critical supervision of cleaning 
operations is necessary. Good indications of 
the effectiveness of cleaning are the absence of 
visible dirt or food residues, freedom from 
greasy feel, and absence of odors. Handling 
foods by hand should be avoided in every way 
possible. Employees should be instructed in 
principles of personal hygiene. Adequate light, 
proper materials and equipment, and intelligent 
instruction of the employee in sanitary ob- 
jectives are the management’s responsibility. 


Sizing up job applicants, E. N. Hay. Per- 
sonnel J. 18, No. 7 (Jan. 1940) pp. 258-261. 
Factors to be considered in sizing up job 

applicants are social development, work ex- 


perience, education, interests, mental and 
physical abilities. Experience alone is an in- 
sufficient basis for determining a man’s 


capacities as he may have many latent 
aptitudes. It is also insufficient merely to 
determine his mental ability because tempera- 
ment, interests, and special abilities are 
significant. One company allows four hours 
for hiring an employee, including filling out 
personnel forms, giving mental and trade tests, 
a medical examination, and several interviews. 
Among 700 applicants so chosen, 16 have 
proved unsatisfactory. 
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Menu variety imperative when catering to same 
clientele, F. Pope. School & Coll. Cafeteria 
3, No. 4 (Dec. 1939) pp. 7-8+. 

To understand a clientele, their natures, 
habits, external influences, social tendencies, 
and pocketbooks must all be studied. At the 
University of Chicago dormitories a choice is 
given for the main dish at lunch and frequently 
at dinner. Both individual plate service and 
family-style service are used to add variety. 
Table service is sometimes provided for Sunday 
evening suppers, and sometimes they are served 
buffet style. The ice-cream service is varied 
by using a large spoon, a cone-shaped dipper, 
a round ball dipper, and by cutting the ice 
cream in slices or cubes. Good food prepara- 
tion, originality and imagination, skill in com- 
binations, knowledge of costs, a sense of stabil- 
ity, sales psychology, and alertness to the 
unusual—all help in keeping a happy, satisfied 
clientele. 

Feeding our children, C.C. Hart. School Mgt. 
9, No. 5 (Jan. 1940) pp. 119-120. 

The lunchroom manager has a grave responsi- 
bility in providing food with the maximum 
nutritive value for the growing school child. 
Recommendations and suggestions are: to 
include as many protective foods as possible 
in all dishes served; to follow standardized 
recipes constantly to produce uniform results; 
to cook vegetables in small quantities, par- 
ticularly where the serving period is long; to 
serve raw vegetables; to include lettuce in 
sandwiches; to reinforce orange juice with a 
vitamin C base; to serve fresh fruits as nearly at 
cost as possible; to select inexpensive foods so 
that fairly large servings can be given; to 
combine vegetables with more popular foods in 
plate specials; to sell plate specials at a lower 
price than that of same items sold separately; 
to decide on special plates and build the menu 
around them; to know what the average per 
capita sales will be and price some special 
plates under that amount; to prepare the food 
as perfectly as possible and to serve it at- 
tractively. 

M. S. 
M. bE G. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


Florence Kelley. Mrs. Kelley’s friends and 
admirers will be grateful to the Survey Mid- 
monthly for printing in its January issue “The 
Living Spirit of Florence Kelley.” This was 
given by Paul Kellogg at the 40th anniversary 
of the National Consumers League, when the 
League paid honor to Mrs. Kelley, its founder. 


Grace E. Hadow. Americans familiar with 
rural women’s work in England, especially 
that of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, know of Miss Hadow as one of its 
strongest and most delightful leaders and will 
be sincerely grieved to hear of her death from 
pneumonia in London on January 19. A warm 
tribute to her appeared in the February issue 
of the Federation’s magazine, Home and Coun- 
try. In May 1926 she described the Federation 
for JOURNAL readers under the title “A Wom- 
en’s Movement in Rural England.” 


“The Rural Community.” This “study 
guide, looking toward the improvement of 
rural life in the community,” has been prepared 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Agnes M. Boynton, and 
Lois M. Clark for use in connection with the 
youth section groups at the 1940 session of the 
American Country Life Association to be held 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
November 6 to 9. Copies may be obtained 
from Benson Y. Landis, American Country 
Life Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, or E. L. Kirkpatrick, American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Rural Library Service.” The widening 
concept of what the public can and should do to 
make library service more widely available in 
rural regions is shown by this title of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1847, which supersedes No. 1559, 
“Rural Libraries.” The new bulletin, which 
will be sent free on request to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in co-opera- 
tion with the American Library Association. 


Traveling Art Galleries for Rural Nebraska. 
How the extension division of the University 


of Nebraska has assembled really good and 
suitable pictures in attractive, portable form 
for shipping to and setting up in rural schools 
is described by Nellie May Schlee Vance in the 
January issue of Rural America. The plan was 
made possible by a $5,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, and each collection consists 
of several prints, one original painting, and one 
etching. About 50,000 people have already 
seen the loan collections and are asking for 
more. 


Arts and Crafts in the United States. The 
January issue of Building America is entitled 
“Arts and the American Craftsman” and lives 
up to the magazine’s high standards for both 
illustrations and text. The development of 
artcrafts is traced from Indian and colonial 
times to the machine age, which was marked at 
first by a great decline in the quality of design 
but for which genuine industrial designs are 


gradually emerging, while handicrafts still 
maintain their value for certain purposes. 
How to Keep a House Clean. ‘House 


Cleaning: Management and Methods” by 
Carol Willis Moffett (formerly editor of the 
Household Finance Corporation’s Better Buy- 
manship bulletins) is the title of a new Bureau 
of Home Economics bulletin intended to take 
the place of the older “Housecleaning Made 
Easier.” The new bulletin is clearly or- 
ganized and written, brings the information 
about methods and materials up to date, and 
emphasizes how time, effort, and materials are 
saved by systematically keeping things clean 
rather than by occasional orgies of making 
them clean. Ask the Bureau or the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1834. 


For the German Farm Homemaker. “rac- 
tical Hints for the Countrywoman” is the title 
of No. 40 in a series of bulletins from the 
German Reichsnihrstand. It gives sugges- 
tions for saving work, time, and materials in 
connection with kitchen and household equip- 
ment, food storage, laundry work, care of 
dairy products and poultry, and home garden- 
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ing; and it is interesting to Americans for its 
picture of housework in rural Germany. 


From the U. S. Women’s Bureau. Recent 
publications include Bulletin No. 173, “Stand- 
ards for Employment of Women in Industry” 
recommended by the Women’s Bureau, price 
5 cents; Bulletin No. 174, “Job Histories of 
Women Workers at the Summer Schools, 1931- 
34 and 1938,” price 10 cents; and Bulletin 161, 
“Women at Work,” price 15 cents. The first 
and third appear in attractive, almost modern- 
istic dress quite unlike the old idea of govern- 
ment publications. All three are on sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
= <. 


Buying Canned Foods. “Better Buying of 
Canned Foods”’ is the title of a “teaching unit” 
prepared by Vianna D. Bramblett for the 
Eastern Cooperative League, 135 Kent Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, and sent free to home 
economics teachers on request. 


“Food Values of Portions Commonly Used.” 
The JourRNAL regrets that in the notice of 
the new edition of this publication which ap- 
peared on page 201 of the March JouRNAL the 
price was inadvertently omitted. It is $1, and 
orders should be addressed to Anna dePlanter 
Bowes, Room 609, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Home Economists in the Food Field. 
“Career as a Home Economist in the Food 
Field” is the title of Research Bulletin No. 96 
from the Institute for Research, 537 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. It gives 
brief descriptions of the principal types of work, 
except hospital dietetics (briefly covered in 
Vocational Trends for January 1940), and indi- 
cates in general terms the training and other 
qualifications required for each; and suggests 
some of the advantages and disadvantages. 
The bulletin sells for $1 a copy. 


The Price of Milk. The Caroline Whitney 
Memorial Fund, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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City, has gotten out a popular but carefully 
prepared bulletin about the production, dis- 
tribution, price, and legal control of milk, and 
the work done in the New York area by the 
Milk Consumers Protective Committee. It 
sells for 10 cents a copy, and much of the dis- 
cussion is of more than local value. 


News Notes of Science. Science News Lel- 
ter for March 16 says that in downtown Galves- 
ton, Texas, air conditioning is to be operated 
as a public utility on a metered service; that 
lemonade was sold as a scurvy remedy by 
medieval pharmacists centuries before anyone 
dreamed of vitamin C; and that German soaps 
now contain only 40 per cent instead of their 
former 80 per cent fat content, while such mate- 
rials as clay and water glass are added. Also 
that military training does not make college 
students more or less war-minded—findings of a 
three-year study of 587 students at Ripon Col- 
lege which are not likely to please extremists 
among either pacifists or militarists and which 
may shift the basis for arguments pro or con. 


Housing Bulletins. Edith Elmer Wood is 
the author of “Introduction to Housing: Facts 
and Principles,” a simple yet authoritative dis- 
cussion of 161 pages recently issued by the U. S. 
Housing Authority and on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 30 cents a copy. Much the same subject is 
more briefly treated by Mrs. Wood and Eliza- 
beth Ogg in “The Homes the Public Builds,” 
No. 41 in the series of 10-cent pamphlets issued 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A new 
edition of No. 19 in the same series, “Can 
America Build Houses?” by Miles L. Colean of 
the Federal Housing Administration, brings 
that pamphlet into line with recent de- 
velopments. 


The October Survey Graphic. The demand 
for this issue, devoted to ““Democracy’s Chal- 
lenge to Education,” continues so great that it 
has been issued in book form by Farrar & Rine- 
hart to sell for $1.50 a copy, postpaid. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Department of Home Economics, N.E.A. 
During the annual convention of the National 
Education Association in Milwaukee from 
June 30 to July 3, the Department of Home 
Economics will hold several sessions at the 
Girls’ Trade and Technical High School. Vari- 
ous entertainments are also being planned for 
the visiting home economists, such as a tea at 
Milwaukee-Downer College on Sunday, June 
30, and a banquet on Tuesday, July 2. 

Southeastern Regional Conference on Con- 
sumer Education. The first conference of this 
kind has been arranged at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, on May 17 and 
18 to consider basic questions and current prac- 
tices in consumer education. Two general 
sessions and a dinner meeting will be addressed 
by well-known leaders, and Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to panel discussions. The con- 
ference is being conducted in co-operation with 
the Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College. 

Institute of Euthenics. The 15th annual 
session of the Institute will be held at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, from June 20 
to July 31. There will be an introductory two- 
day session on “Woman’s Education, Present 
and Future.” On June 24 will begin the semi- 
nars, whose major themes will be child develop- 
ment, family relationships, and guidance, pre- 
sented by Mary Shattuck Fisher and Caroline 
B. Zachry, and conservation of family re- 
sources, by Gladys Beckett Jones, Muriel Cox, 
and Laura Leonard. Among supplementary 
themes will be nutrition, growth, and health, 
presented by Ruth Wheeler and Edith Gardner 
Mead, and economics for the consumer, by 
Margaret G. Myers. Further information may 
be obtained from Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Institute 
of Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Institute of Food Technologists. The first 
meeting of this professional society of food 


technologists is to be held from June 17 to 19 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. The 
program will consist of four three-hour sessions 
devoted to symposiums on “Food Engineering” 
and “Influence of Processing on Vitamin Con- 
tent of Food” supplemented by voluntary and 
solicited papers on the preservation, composi- 
tion, methods of analysis, and packaging of 
foods. The third day is to be given over to 
visiting plants of Chicago’s food manufacturing 
industry. The Institute was organized in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, last July, and its 
president is Dr. S. C. Prescott, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The membership 
consists of chemists, bacteriologists, process 
engineers, and others similarly trained or ex- 
perienced in the manufacturing, preservation, 
and handling of food. 

“Roof over America.’””? March 24 heard the 
first of a series of 13 nation-wide radio broad- 
casts arranged by the U. S. Office of Education, 
federal housing agencies, and the Government 
Printing Office in co-operation with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The half-hour 
broadcasts come every Sunday at 2 p.m., E.S.T. 
A booklet, also called “Roof over America,” 
prepared for the use of study groups and indi- 
vidual listeners may be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
After their original broadcasting, scripts of the 
individual broadcasts may be obtained for edu- 
cational purposes from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Consumer Education Association. This 
association of teachers of consumer education 
held its first national conference in St. Louis 
on February 23. At the morning session, the 
president, Dr. Harold F. Clark of Columbia 
University, presided at a round-table discus- 
sion of problems involved in promoting a sound 
program of consumer education, and it was 
decided to form a committee to work out means 
of co-ordinating consumer education at the dif- 
ferent levels of distribution. Donald Mont- 
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gomery, Consumers’ Counsel, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Harry Riebl of the 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau were luncheon 
speakers. At the business session in the after- 
noon, a report was made of the program of the 
Consumer Education Journal, official publica- 
tion of the Association. The conference was 
attended by representatives of secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, adult groups, 
business, and the government. 

Department of Secondary Education, N.E.A. 
A limited number of schools are co-operating 
in the first unit of a study which this depart- 
ment is making of the “influence of junior high 
school organization and curriculum on attitudes 
of pupils toward further education and civic 
duty and on emotional adjustment.” Pro- 
fessor Harold S. Tuttle of the College of the 
City of New York is co-ordinator. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College. A baby girl is being 
cared for in the home management house under 
the direction of Esther Brewer. A new home 
management house, which will include a nurs- 
ery school, is under construction. 

University of Arizona. The home manage- 
ment house has a three-month-old baby from 
the Arizona Children’s Home for the spring 
semester. 

Madame von der Flur of The Hague, Hol- 
land, spoke on the “‘Royal Art of Weaving” at 
a recent meeting of the Home Economics Club 
and exhibited some of her collection, including 
several Gobelins. 

Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith discussed 
“Further Evidence as to Mode of Action of 
Vitamin D” at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Biological Chemists. 

Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye of the 
U. S, Extension Service was a recent visitor to 
Arizona. 

Dr. Ethelyn Greaves, Mrs. Hulda Van 
Steeter, and Mrs. Bernice Keho Gilbertson, 
regional and district home management super- 
visors, recently conferred with the state leader 
of home demonstration work in Tucson about 
co-ordinating the policies of the Extension 
Service and the U. S. Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 
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ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
Jessie W. Harris, vice-president of the A.H.E.A., 
was guest speaker at the annual meeting in 
Little Rock on March 30, substituting for 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond when the latter was 
unexpectedly prevented from being present. 

Rural-Urban Women’s Conference. ‘Bal- 
anced Abundance” was discussed at the con- 
ference held in Little Rock on January 10 and 
11 under the auspices of the Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. About forty women attended; 
and A. Drummond Jones of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Mrs. Edwin Bevens, 
who had represented Arkansas at the national 
conference on the same subject in April 1939, 
served as discussion leaders. Specialists in 
home economics, agriculture, and economics 
were on hand to supply factual information. 

Conference of College Teachers of Home 
Economics. The second annual conference, 
held at the Arkansas State Teachers College on 
January 13, was attended by 25 teachers from 
5 state colleges, the state university, and 4 
denominational colleges. Zilpha Battey of the 
University of Arkansas was elected permanent 
secretary. 

University of Arkansas. This semester the 
home economics department is occupying its 
new building, which was erected by the P.W.A. 
and which provides space for an enrollment 
double that at present. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The state council meeting was held at Richard- 
son Springs on March 21 and 22. 

California home economists thoroughly en- 
joyed the March visit of the president of the 
A.H.E.A., Dr. Helen Judy Bond. 

March 30 was Student Club Day in Cali- 
fornia. All six sections of the state association 
held student club meetings, and their programs 
were built around ‘Personality Development,” 
a theme chosen by the girls. 

Los Angeles. Home economics students in 
Los Angeles schools are supplying copy for a 
monthly page in the Los Angeles Examiner. 

Los Angeles city schools will conduct a 
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Summer Workshop on the City College campus 
from July 8 to August 9. The home economics 
department will be in charge of two of the 
laboratories. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College. Katherine A. Miles 
is on leave of absence this semester to complete 
work for her Ph.D. at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

On February 26, under the supervision of 
Maude Williamson and Lucille Church Fee of 
the department of rural and vocational educa- 
tion, 31 seniors in the course in homemaking 
education began practice teaching in 18 school 
districts in the state. 

Extension Service. To meet specific needs 
of various communities, home demonstration 
agents in Colorado have been trving to correlate 
their work with county agricultural program- 
building activities. A conference was held at 
Colorado State College on February 22 and 23 
to discuss agricultural and economic problems 
in various parts of the state. 

Farm Security Administration. To assist 
low-income Mexican families in the state, 
F.S.A. home management supervisors of Region 
10 are planning projects for community gardens 
and community health centers, where ways of 
meeting problems of sanitation, hygiene, and 
nutrition will be studied. 

Radio Program. A radio program entitled 
“Three Generations” is being sponsored by the 
State Board for Vocational Education over 
stations in Colorado and Wyoming. The 
script is written by Mrs. Jean C. Bloom, parent 
education instructor, and transcribed by the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association. 
A capacity crowd of 120 attended the Associa- 
tion’s joint annual banquet with the District 
of Columbia Home Economics Association in 
the Garden House of the Dodge Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 15. Mary Barber, vice-president of the 
A.H.E.A. and president-elect of the A.D.A., 
was guest speaker. 

District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley, 


whose resignation as executive secretary of the 
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A.H.E.A. became effective on March 1, was 
the guest of honor at a tea given by the Associa- 
tion at the A.A.U.W. clubhouse on February 13. 

H.E.W.I.B.’s. The Virginia Public Service 
Company entertained the H.E.W.I.B.’s at a 
buffet supper on February 7. 

The Homemakers Section had 33 members 
present at the March meeting when Ruth Shel- 
don demonstrated meat roasting and vegetable 
cooking and Mrs. Martha Whitfield Patteson 
reviewed recent home economics books of espe- 
cial interest to homemakers. 

The Social Welfare and Public Health Sec- 
tion sponsored a meeting for the entire Associa- 
tion on April 11. Robert Bondy, director of 
public welfare in the District of Columbia, 
spoke on “Some Welfare Problems in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” Discussion followed. 

Textile Section. A luncheon meeting, ar- 
ranged at the A.A.U.W. clubhouse on Febru- 
ary 10 for those particularly interested in tex- 
tiles, was attended by 45 persons. Margaret 
Hays of the Bureau of Home Economics pre- 
sided, and three other members of its staff, 
Mrs. Bess Morrison, Mrs. Dorothy Brady, and 
Gladys White, discussed various phases of 
“Consumer Problems in Purchasing Textiles.” 
Mrs. Polly Kessinger Moore of the University 
of Maryland discussed the young consumer and 
buying problems from a teacher’s point of view. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. ‘“Co- 
ordination of Youth-Serving Agencies in Idaho” 
was emphasized at the annual district meetings 
in Boise, Moscow, and Pocatello. Representa- 
tives active in public health, child welfare, 
physical education, library work, farm security, 
extension, school administration, and home- 
making participated in the panel discussions. 

State Department of Education. Susan Bur- 
son of the U. S. Office of Education was the 
guest of Lillian Navratil, state supervisor of 
home economics, in Boise from March 1 to 5. 
While she was there, a day’s conference was 
held with the staff of the State Department of 
Education and directors of other educational 
programs in Idaho to discuss problems of family 
life education. 

Adult Education. Mrs. Julia Harrison, who 
this year has taught classes and assisted with 
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the general development of adult programs in 
Lewiston, St. Anthony, Preston, Montpelier, 
and Idaho Falls, was in Boise during March 
and April. 

University of Idaho. The advanced clothing 
class under the supervision of Louise Stedman 
held a forum with a group of mothers to discuss 
problems of children’s clothing. The classwork 
ended with the construction of a wardrobe for 
a child in the community. 

For the third consecutive year, senior home 
economics students in methods of adult educa- 
tion have developed a program in the Moscow 
High School which has included various types 
of publicity, planning lessons with illustrative 
material and demonstration procedures, keep- 
ing attendance records, and evaluating the 
entire program. Isabel Smith is the home- 
making instructor in the high school. 

A course in ““Mess Management” arranged 
by Colonel C. W. Jones, head of the military 
department, assisted by Margaret Ritchie, gives 
advanced military students an opportunity for 
training in mess-hall supervision. A neighbor- 
ing C.C.C. camp supplies practical laboratory 
experience. 

Weiser. Ruth Bills, who since last August 
had been a homemaking supervisor at the 
Regional N.Y.A. Vocational School, died on 
January 30. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association. Ruth Freegard, state supervisor 
of home economics in Michigan, and Clara 
Sparks, state supervisor in Illinois, spoke on 
“Education for Home and Family Life” at the 
annual meeting in Chicago on March 29. 

MacMurray College. ‘What Is Being Done 
in Home Economics” was the subject of a panel 
discussion held during the annual guest day at 
the Jacksonville Woman’s Club in January. 
Mrs. Lita H. Leubbers, home adviser, was 
chairman; and Mrs. Robert Allen of the F.S.A., 
Grace Tickle and Empo Henry of MacMurray 
College, and Alice Larimore and Edna Osborne 
of Jacksonville High School were members of 
the panel. 

Mundelein College. Arnold Shircliffe, col- 
lector of historic menus and author of several 
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books on meal planning, was host to the class 
in institutional management on February 22 at 
luncheon at the Wrigley Building Restaurant, 
of which he is the manager. 

Sister Mary Pierre explained briefly the work 
that the A.H.E.A. has done and is doing in con- 
sumer education at the Progressive Education 
Association meeting in Chicago on February 22. 

University of Chicago. A conference on 
housing will be held on June 28 and 29, the days 
immediately following the Cleveland meeting of 
the A.H.E.A. 

During the second term of summer school a 
workshop in home economics for members of 
college staffs will be carried out in connection 
with the Progressive Education workshops con- 
ducted by Dr. Tyler and will be directed pri- 
marily by Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

From August 19 to 31 there will be an insti- 
tute for directors of graduate work and research 
in home economics education. It will be 
directed by Miss Coon, assisted by Dr. Tyler 
and members of the staff of the general work- 
shop and of the department of home economics. 

University of Illinois. A conference for 
supervising teachers in home economics educa- 
tion sponsored jointly by the University and 
the State Board for Vocational Education will 
be held at the University from June 3 to 15. 
Ruth Lehman will be the conference leader. 


INDIANA 


Butler University. Sina Faye Fowler is a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
Food Service Directors Association to consider 
increasing recipes to large amounts. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. Mil- 
dred Jansen and Mrs. Caroline Kelso, co- 
operating with Mrs. Anne Lee, have initiated 
a program of home visits to study student needs 
and have met with an encouraging response 
from the parents. 

Adult classes in Recent Trends in Style, 
taught by Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, and Food 
Selection, taught by Mrs. Anne Lee, are being 
used for observation purposes by students of 
methods in adult education. 

Plans are being made for students who have 
already done their practice teaching to substi- 
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tute for Vigo County home economics teachers 
when the latter attend the spring meeting at 
French Lick. 

“Know Your Community” is the theme of 
Section IV of the Home Economics Club. “Help 
Your Community” was the slogan for one 
month, when the girls raised $25 by selling 
sandwiches and milk in the home economics 
department and gave it to the Y.W.C.A. 
Friendly Inn, the Public Health Nursing Asso- 
ciation, and the Florence Crittenden Home. 

Indiana University. Mabel Wellman left 
with a group of friends about the first of March 
for a trip to Mexico. 

A new type of master’s degree, which should 
be of special interest to high school teachers, 
is to be granted by the University. An essay 
based on reading may be substituted for a thesis 
based on research. 

Purdue University. Beulah Coon of the 
U. S. Office of Education was on the campus 
several days in February to help with curricu- 
lum revision in the School of Home Economics. 

Elouise Fisher and Eunice Christenson, 
last year’s graduates from Iowa State College 
and Kansas State College, have been appointed 
resident assistants in two of the home manage- 
ment houses. 

Nutrition Council. The State Nutrition 
Advisory Council met at the new State Board 
of Health Building at Indianapolis in February 
to discuss qualifications for nutritionists in 
the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of 
the Indiana State Board of Health. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The 
annual spring meeting was held in Des Moines 
on March 30 with Helen Waite presiding. 
Speakers were Dr. Margaret Reid, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, and Mrs. Louise Leonard 
Wright. 

Mahaska County Home Economics Club, 
organized several years ago, includes faculty 
members from the two colleges in Oskaloosa, 
instructors from near-by high schools, dieti- 
tians, federal supervisors, extension workers, 
and homemakers. It meets once a month and 


this year has studied consumer problems and 
modern trends in homemaking. 
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Iowa State College. The second annual all- 
college family forum series conducted during 
the winter quarter included discussions by vari- 
ous members of the home economics division, 
including Dr. Paulena Nickell, home manage- 
ment, and Lydia Swanson and Dr. Thomas 
Vance, child development. 

The Home Economics Club has renewed 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL OF Home Eco- 
Nomics for each of the seven women’s dormi- 
tories and nine sororities in order to give club 
members a better idea of the work of the 
A.H.E.A. and the scope of the professional 
field. 

Penn College. The Home Economics Club 
has had a series of programs called “A Short 
Course in Hope Chest Economics for the Pro- 
spective Bride.” Starting with hope chests 
old and new, there were talks and demonstra- 
tions on sheets, table linens, china, and silver- 
ware. 

State University of Iowa. Sybil Woodruff 
has been appointed head of the home economics 
department to succeed Frances Zuill. A 
graduate of the University of Kansas, Miss 
Woodruff received her M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Chicago and has taught 
at the University of Chicago, Oregon State 
College, the University of Kansas, the Univer- 
sity of California, and, most recently, at the 
University of Illinois. 

Farm Security Administration. Home man- 
agement supervisors in Iowa are assisting 
F.S.A. families to summarize and analyze their 
year’s record books. Each county office is 
making a complete analysis of at least 25 
record books to obtain accurate information 
about family living costs, the home production 
program, and the home management practices 
of low-income farm families. 

Vocational Homemaking. In December, 
Portia Hutchinson, assistant state supervisor 
of vocational homemaking education, was 
married to Harold E. Deacon of Des Moines. 


KANSAS 
Kansas Home _ Economics Association. 
Grace Wilkie of Wichita University was 
elected president at the annual meeting at the 
Lassen Hotel in Wichita on March 8 and 9, 
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The fol 
lowing were guest speakers: Dr. Alice Sowers, 
University of Oklahoma; Mrs. Gladys H 
Silkey, Firmin Desloge Hospital, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Esther Latzke, Armour Company, 
Chicago; Barbara Van Heulen, Farm Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Consumer Education Conference. 
ond Kansas Conference on Consumer Educa 
tion held at Kansas State College on February 
8 was attended by 200 people. Myrtle A. 
Gunselman presided, and there were talks by 
and businessmen on 


which was attended by about 265. 


The sec- 


well-known educators 
different phases of household buying. 

Kansas State College. The tenth annual 
Hospitality Days of the division of home eco- 
nomics were held on April 12 and 13. Jessie 
Collins, a junior, served as chairman 

On April 12 the home economics students 
sponsored an all-college assembly and open 
house at which all phases of home economics 
work were displayed. High school students 
from all parts of the state were guests the fol- 
lowing day 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
A district 
teachers was held at the College on February 
Lillian Nelson 
was conference leader, and Hazel Thompson, 
state director of vocational homemaking, was 


conference for home economics 


24 with 31 teachers attending. 


among those attending. 

Over 200 junior college and high school 
girls attended the third annual Home Eco 
nomics Day held at the College. The program 
was in charge of the Home Economics Club 
and Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

University of Kansas. ()n February 27, 
Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones of the Garland 
School of Homemaking spoke at two meetings 
for home economics majors on the importance 
of home economics in the general education of 
women and the increasing demand for well 
trained home economists in professional and 
business fields. 

Through the co-operation of public school 
otticials at Tonganoxie, home economics majors 
at the University now have an opportunity to 
do their practice teaching in a vocational home 
economics department. 

Farm Security Administration. 
38 F.S.A. home management supervisors in 


There are 
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Kansas (Region 7). Florence McKinney is 
associate state director in charge of home 
economics; and Evelyn M. Cruzan, Margaret 
Bierman, Sophia Shirley, Janet Denton, and 
Florence Whipple are district home manage- 
ment supervisors. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. In Febru- 
ary the home economics division of the Depart- 
ment, in co-operation with the state universi- 
ties and colleges, arranged several one-day 
institutes on parent education conducted by 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt. 

Louisiana College. The 
section of the Louisiana College Conference 
met at the College on March 9 with Ona Smith 
of Louisiana State University as chairman. 
“How Home Economics in the Colleges Can 
Make Its Contribution to the American Way 
of Living and Help Find and Develop Leaders” 
was the theme. 

Louisiana Polytechnical Institute. Fern 
Geyer, a graduate of Kansas State College 
with postgraduate training in dietetics at 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, is assistant 
dietitian at the Tech cafeteria. 

Louisiana State Normal College. ~The home 
management house, which is being built by the 


home economics 


trade school in co-operation with the home eco- 
nomics department, will soon be ready for 
occupancy. 

Louisiana State University. 
of Florida State College for Women and Mil- 
dred Horton of the Texas Extension Service 
will be speakers at the eighth annual Graduate 


Anna M. Tracy 


Home Economics Conference at the University 
in June. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Jessie 
Harris of the University of Tennessee was 
principal speaker at the Adult Homemaking 
Conference held at the Institute on April 20. 

Farm Security Administration. A com- 
prehensive physical examination has been given 
to 1,102 members of 211 farm families in Frank- 
Co-operating with F.S.A. staff 
Meriwether were 


lin’ Parish. 
members under Dr. E. V. 
members of the Franklin Parish medical and 
dental societies and representatives of Tulane 
University Medical University 
Dental Schools. ‘The findings are expected 


and Loyola 
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to provide a significant index to local health 
conditions. 

Cotton-Consumption Campaign. As _ part 
of the state-wide *‘Use More Cotton” campaign 
sponsored by the Extension Service, civic 
organizations, business firms, and home demon- 
stration clubs in every parish are arranging 
pageants to show home uses for cotton. This 
is on the ground that the cotton surplus would 
be greatly reduced if each home in the cotton- 
growing states had an ample supply of cotton 
sheets, towels, pillow cases, table scarves, 
washcloths, clothing, and mattresses. 


MARYLAND 


University of Maryland. The colonial build- 
ing for the College of Home Economics, com- 
pleted in February, is more like a large home 
than a recitation building. The walls are light 
cedar in color; the woodwork is of a lighter 
tone; and the floors are of plastic tile in either 
henna and black or green and black. A large 
lounge with paneling in pine, like that found 
in many early Maryland homes, an adjoining 
kitchenette, and a library supplied with books, 
magazines, and illustrative material for stu- 
dent use combine to make the new quarters 
convenient, comfortable, and beautiful. 

Western Maryland College. This year the 
Home Economics Club sponsored several in 
teresting talks on ‘Opportunities in the Home 
Economics Field,” including dietetics, public 
health work, and commercial opportunities. 

Farm Security Administration. The wives 
of some 700 Maryland farmers are receiving 
individual counsel in home management prac- 
tices from the F.S.A. in connection with re- 
habilitation loans. The Extension Service 
provides literature and practical co-operation 
in the field; and the F.S.A. supervisors work 
closely with federal, state, and local educa- 
tional, welfare, and medical agencies. 

Baltimore Public Schools. The recent pub- 
lication of the new three-year homemaking 
course of study for occupational classes in 
Baltimore marks the culmination of eight 
years’ experimentation and revision in actual 
classroom situations. 

The new revision of the course of study in 
home economics for junior and senior high 
schools in Baltimore has now been printed. 
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First printed in 1925, it was revised in 1930 and 
again in 1935. 

A series of demonstration lessons for second- 
ary school teachers has been offered for credit 
this school year. In March and April the 
following four home economics demonstration 
lessons were offered by the teachers indicated: 
March 7, foods and cookery, L. Virginia Chase, 
class 7A; March 14, home management, Eliza- 
beth Perkins, 9A; March 28, textiles, Miriam 
E. Jones, 10A; April 4, consumer education, 
Doris Church, 12th-grade majors. 


MICHIGAN 


Farm Security Administration. Michigan 
has 26 home management supervisors, each of 
whom serves from one to five counties, depend- 
ing on the case load in each county. About 
5,000 farm families are availing themselves of 
this service. 

The February conference of the F.S.A. staff 
was held in East Lansing. Speakers included 
R. W. Hudgens, Elizabeth A. Rivers, and Dr. 
Irma H. Gross. 

Detroit. This year the 
monthly meetings of the Detroit Home Eco 
nomics Teachers’ Club have included ‘New 
Directions in Home Economics,” ‘Human 
Relations in Home Economics,” 
and Home Economics.” At the April meeting, 
a joint one with the Detroit Dietetic Associa 
tion, Mary E. Sweeny of the Merrill-Palmer 
School spoke on ‘“‘Come around the World 
with Me.” 

Grand Rapids. 
social and educational features of the meetings 
of the American Vocational Association and 
the Progressive Education Association was a 
major project of Grand Rapids teachers this 
winter. 

Student Clubs. Michigan has 105 affiliated 
home economics clubs divided among eight 
regions. Each region has its own chairman, 
and the programs this year have been based on 
the exchange of ideas between the clubs in the 
region. 

Highland Park Public Schools. A course in 
homemaking is being given in a private house 
in Highland Park this semester. Here the 
girls have an opportunity to gain valuable ex- 
perience under pleasant and familiar circum- 
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stances and together develop their concept of 
a true American home. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
More than 400 representatives of the 119 
Mississippi student clubs met at Mississippi 
State College for Women on February 16 and 
17 under the leadership of Ida Judson Harrell, 
president. Helen Hawkins and Mabel Cun- 
ningham were official sponsors. Audrey 
Broome of Jackson was installed as president. 

Maude Smith, chairman of the extension 
section, and Julia Street, secretary, issued a 
special M.H.E.A. newsletter in February. 

The spring session of the Negro section was 
held at Jackson College on March 22 and 23. 

Co-Lin Junior College. Jane Adams has 
organized the Co-Lin Bachelors Club, with 25 
members, which has as its aim increased knowl- 
edge of the problems confronting the man in 
home life. At present they are studying food 
selection and preparation, budgeting, social 
techniques, personal care of clothing, and 
money management for households. 

Extension Service. Dr. Dorothy Dickins 
and Olive Sheets took an active part in the 
meeting of the research division of the Southern 
Agricultural Workers Conference at Birming- 
ham. Extension workers active in the home 
economics section of this conference were Mary 
Agnes Gordon, Lorraine Ford, Judson Purvis, 
Margaret Cresswell, Mamie Luter, Mary 
Doney, and Elaine Massey. 

Horticulturists Monosmith and Batson held 
one-day horticultural schools for home demon- 
stration agents on March 5 at Stoneville, 
March 13 at Hattiesburg, and March 15 at 
State College. 

Under the leadership of Alice C. Oliver, 
Negro district extension agent, all Negro 
agents attended a school of instruction at 
Jackson College from February 26 to 29. 
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Farm Security Administration. On Janu- 
ary 1, Mrs. Hazie R. Furr, former F.S.A. 
home management supervisor in Union 
County, became district supervisor with head- 
quarters at New Albany. Claudia Mae Hop- 
per from Alcorn County succeeds her in Union 
County. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. On February 1, 
Louise Young, who has been home adviser in 
Christian County and now holds a graduate 
scholarship at the University, began a study of 
consumption credit among farm families. 

St. Louis Public Schools. Family life edu- 
cation for adults in St. Louis public schools now 
includes many phases of home and family 
living instead of the former emphasis given to 
skills in cooking, sewing, and millinery. In 
1934, when the first classes were organized, 
the enrollment was 125. During the past six 
years classes in many aspects of family life 
have been held in 125 centers. The maximum 
enrollment for any one year was 4,700 men, 
women, boys, and girls. This year 42 teachers, 
men and women, taught day and evening 
classes. A new development is the organiza- 
tion of classes for people at least 50 years old, 
with “Family Relationships’ and “Hobbies to 
Improve Home and Family Life’’ as the sub- 
jects for discussion. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s first meeting in several years 
was held in Helena on March 15 and 16. 

Curriculum Study. A progress report of the 
Curriculum Study of Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools, which is being made by 
home economics teachers at their conferences, 
has recently been published in mimeographed 
form. 
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1926, with the rank of professor since 1931 
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the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
from 1921 to 1933 and is author or editor of 
many books in the sociological field. 

Isabel Bevier, professor emerita at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the recognized dean of 
American home economists. 

Esther E. Prevey, as director of parent edu 
cation at the Teachers College of the Kansas 
City Public Schools, works closely with P.- 
T.A.-sponsored parent education groups. Be- 
fore going to Kansas City she was parent 
education specialist at Merrill-Palmer School. 

Elizabeth A. Cameron, now on the staff of 
San Jose State College in California, was a 
resident supervisor at Oregon State College 
during the two years she did graduate work 
there and prepared the thesis on which her 
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ment at St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, In 
diana, has been a member of its staff for 20 
years. Helen L. Ewing, a °39 graduate of 
Michigan State College, is a graduate assistant 
in its nursery school while she is working to 
ward her M.A. in home management and child 
development. Dr. Irma H. Gross is professor 
of home management at Michigan State Col 
lege. Dr. Paulena Nickell, head of the de 
partment of home management at Iowa State 
College, was one of the authors of ‘“The Meas 
urement of Change in Attitude toward Some 
Phases of Homemaking” in the March Jovur- 
NAL. 


Mrs. Irene H. Wolgamot has been associate 
state director in charge of home economics in 
the Ohio Farm Security Administration since 
October 1935. 

John C. Burtner has been extension editor 
and in charge of the news bureau at Oregon 
State College for the past eight years. 

Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith, a widely known 
Atlanta home economist, was the A.H.E.A.’s 
otlicial reporter at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Department of Home Economics of the N.E.A.., 
of which she is a former president. 

Flora G. Orr is temporarily serving as assist- 
ant in public relations for the Educational 
Policies Commission. A home economics 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, she 
has had 20-odd years of varied journalistic 
experience in Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Adams is associate home economist 
in the Office of« Experiment Stations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Reba Irwell Edelman was a home economics 
senior majoring in Textile Merchandising at 
Drexel Institute when she conducted the sur 
vey of clothing costs of Drexel women stu- 
dents, parts of which are published in this 
issue. It was done in connection with a 
research project in “Consumer Problems in 
Textiles and Clothing.”’ 

Maud Wilson, in charge of home economics 
research projects at the Oregon State Agricul 
tural Experiment Station since 1925, has been 
assisting the School of Home Economics at 
Oregon State College to 
standards for its home management houses. 
Rheta Morrison, a graduate home economics 
student at the College, was a student supervisor 
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